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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE PEERS. 


It is as we anticipated. The good sense of the temporal 
Peers of every degree prompts them to temporise. They 
comprehend accurately the position, and know that resistance 
to change in ecclesiastical polity is simply impossible. They 
do not profess to have given ap their predelictions in favour 
of prelacy and endowment; and they mean to preserve 
both, if they can, in the greatest of the three united king- 
doms. But as their fathers, in 1688, saw that the main- 
tenance of an Anglican Establishment in Scotland was im- 
practicable, and wisely therefore ‘abandoned it, so they, in 
1869, have come to see that the continuance of a minority 
Church in Ireland, exclusively endowed by the State, is an 
anomaly which it is not in their power any longer to pre- 
serve. They have made up their minds therefore to close 
with Lord Granville’s offer of a compromise—a timely offer, 
most judiciously made in his.opening speech of Monday 
last, and practically accepted by the judgment of his 
hearers. el Sen : 

The precise terms of accommodation we pretend not to 
discuss or to foretell. Objection will, of course, be raised 
to any and to every concession by those who can only see 
one side of the question. Animated debate and angry 
reproach, Ministers must be prepared to hear at each step 
they take in the direction of compromise; but, if the 
moderate majority in both Houses be true to itself, the 
vehement talk of the two extremes will come to nothing. 
It is the instinct of every agitation to ask for more than in 
its heart it expects to get. There is no use in deploring 
or denouncing this tendency of popular action, which is 
everywhere observable—in Florence and in Washington, 
in Birmingham and in Belfast. Good and evil, sense and 
nonsense, grow together in the political as in the ploughed 
field, and must be let grow together until the harvest. 
The business of statesmen is to reap when both are ripe, 
and to winnow the corn, discarding the chaff. The Orange 
weeds of ascendancy, of jobbing, of invidious and exclusive 
privilege, have long been spared by the legislative sickle ; 
but their time has at length come, and it only now remains 





that they should be bound in bundles for the fire. But 


respect for vested interests, regard for a loyal and civilised 
element of society as a guarantee of social order, and the pre- 
servation of Protestant ideas and of a Protestant interest 
as a life-giving element of progress and improvement, are 
things to be discriminated, not discarded, and to be thought- 
fully cared for, not recklessly thrown away. If the majo- 
rity of the Peers could vote by Ballot, we have not a doubt 
that they would vote in accordance with these sentiments, 
which never were more ably or admirably expressed than 
in the speech of Earl Grey; but which have also found 
varied utterance by the lips of Lords Kimberley and 
{Latest Eprrtion. ; 


Royal Acadeiny ......ssssssses00 »- 992] Russell, and the Duke of Argyll. 


Writing before the division has taken place on the 
second reading, we speak with unwavering confidence 
as‘to the final result. Even though misleaders suc- 
ceeded in frustrating by a misuse of the forms of Par- 
liament, the desire they know to be prevalent that 
the House should go into Committee with a view to 


amend the Bill in certain details, we should not modify 
The foolish and 


a line or a word that we have written. 


futile adjournment (for it could be no more) of the im- 
portant issues atstake, could only serve to put a great many 
people to some inconvenience, and to furnish a good many 
loud talkers, of late in want of a theme, with a first-rate 
topic for the rest] of the summer. Many rash and some 
mischievous things would be said amid rapturous 
cheering by crowded audiences, between this and Michael- 
mas Day, which otherwise there would be no excuse 
for uttering; and the ears of a multitude of fools and 


to the shore, and must port her helm to clear the rocks. 
There had been a man in the chains with the lead line, and 
he had found no bottom till his very last cast, when he 
found the water was shoaled to six fathoms; but this dis- 
covery he kept to himself, as he was at that moment 
relieved by a quartermaster. By the time his successor 
got a cast, the ship saved him the trouble of ‘calling’ 
the soundings by striking. Upon the warning of the 
danger from the fisherman the Oaptain had ordered the 
ship to be kept away; but before the man at the helm 
could take two turns to port, the Captain changed his mind 
and order, directing the helm to be put hard down for stays, 
and the ship was in stays when she struck. Now, wearing 
and staying are such opposite manosuvres, that the attempt 
to do the one is sure to defeat the other when there is no 
spare space or time. Neither can be effected by the action 
of the helm alone. In staying, the head sails must be 
eased off or shivered ; in wearing, the after sails must be 


fanatics would thus have a fair chance of being pleasantly | taken off. The unhappy, misguided Cadmus was between 


tickled, as otherwise they would not be. But it would all 


two stools: she was baulked of her wearing, and unprepared 


come back to the same point at which we are now arrived. 


will henceforth cease to exist ; and the only matter worth 


serious consideration and care is, what amount and extent 


of endowment shall it be suffered to retain when placed 
on a congregational footing. 

Great things were from Lord Derby’s speech. 
He had begun his public life in 1824, by a defence of the 
Irish Church against’ the attacks of the late Mr Hume. 
Ten years later he had broken with the party of which he 
was the hope and the darling, upon the Appropriation 
Clause. And now at the close of a long career, he had 
once more staked character and influence upon the attempt 
to resist successfully sweeping innovation. On what could 
Lord Derby be eloquent if not on this? He felt the 
greatness, for him, of the occasion, and summoned 
all his flagging energies to meet it. But the old 
fire had burned too low to be kindled into flame. 
Followers and antagonists, old rivals and fair women, 
looked and listened, as he strove to be once more what he 
had so often been, the Rupert of debate. But not even the 


‘clear ring of the familiar voice was any longer there. As 


he himself touchingly exclaimed at last, he had become an 
old man, and he felt that his political day was done. He 
has done more than anyother man to prolong the existence 
of the worst institution of our time, and with its fall he 


‘naturally quits the scene. 





Saturday Morning. 
The second reading has been carried by 179 votes to 
146, and the 29th instant has been named for going into 
Committee on the Bill. 
The Division List will be found in another column. 





SEAMANSHIP OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


The case of Her Majesty's ship Cadmus shows how 
a ship may be wrecked in fine weather, in one of the 
safest parts of the Channel, with the slightest possible 
blame to the officers in The Cadmus was bound 
from Portland to Plymouth. Half her short voyage was 
across West Bay, where there was nothing against which 
her head could be run; but, after having passed the Start 
Point and neared the Bolt Head, she was steered with such 
judgment as to be run ashore by Salcombe, and to knock a 
hole in her bottom, so that she was near sinking. The manner 
of it was this: At 4 o’clock p.m. she was five miles from the 
shore heading N.W. by N. on the port tack, and going 
five knots and a half. The order was to keep her on this 
course clean full, that is as near the wind as she would lie 
feeling the weight of her sails. And this course it was 
proposed to hold from four to six, though the ship was s0 


near the land to which she was heading, and going nt 
through the water. At: 4.40 she sailed into a thick fog, | 





The ascendant and exclusive Church of England in Ireland 


for staying, so bump she went on the rocks. In all such 
cases no one is to blame. The fault is either with the 
needle or with an unsuspected current. It is only a pity 
that witchcraft cannot be pleaded, for the tides in the 
Channel are perfectly well known, and the ebb which was 
running has rather a set off from the shore to the southward 
than anonset. But perhaps her Majesty’s naval officers are 
not expected to know anything about tides, like vulgar 
navigators. 

It is all of a piece with the management of this affair - 
that Lieutenant Phillips went out of his way to vouch for 
the attentiveness of the leadsman, who, having found six 
fathoms instead of no bottom, omitted to call it, as his 
duty was at an end; and so let the ship run on to what 
might have been destruction. The warning then might 
have saved the ship, for every moment was of consequence. 
The Court-Martial, however, did not notice any of these 
little circumstances, nor the clever handling of the Captain - 
in first ordering the helm hard up and presently changing 
it to hard down. It contented itself with finding a grave’ 
error in judgment in sailing on the land in a fog, and 
adm fh oficer In charge not to do the like sin. 
Truly a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. ; 
Pall Mall Gazette well observes that a Board of Trade. 
inquiry would have had a very different result in the case 
of a master and mate of a merchantman who had com- 
mitted a similar “ grave error.” 





‘THE BISHOPS AND THE BILL. 


Whatever may be thought of the Church Bill, or of 
the policy of reading it a second time, it is certain that the 
ability in debate shown by the Prelates will do much to 
rehabilitate their order in public estimation. Judging 
beforehand, few persons probably would have said that on 
a question apparently worn threadbare, and assuredly 
become a weariness to all ranks and conditions of men for 
many weeks past, it was likely that any new sources of 
interest or illustration would be found in the delibe- 
rations of the Upper House. The fate of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland had long been deemed inevitable. Its 
sentence had been pronounced in a voice that seemed to 
silence all appeal. Opposition in the Commons divided in 
council had become languid in public utterance; and a 
general sense had begun to creep over independent men of 
all parties, that until the question should have been swept 





but still held her course unaltered till about 5.40, when a 


out of the way there could be no prospect of any return to 


| activity of thought, or freedom of speech in political life. 


It lay as an incubus upon the best aspirations of the best 


of men, for practical progress in any of the many directions 


wherein they would move. Nothing, in short, could be” 

more unpropitious to a reopening of the whole subject, to 

a reconsideration of great principles, or: a. review of 

numerous details. Nevertheless it must be freely owned 
[ Registered for Transmission Abroad, 
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that the Peers, both temporal and spiritual, have vindicated 
well their claim to intellegtual distinction, by the manner 
in which they have performed their difficult task ; and it 
would be idle to deny the effect this week's discus- 
sion is calculated to produce upon the minds of ‘cultivated 
en. 
m Archbishop Tait has fully jastified his choice by the 
Crown to fill the See of Catiterbury. As Bishop of London, 
he had taken last year a part against the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church ; aiid if he had merely sought, by 
going with the stream of ecclesiastical opinion, to retain 
the confidence or,win the plaudits of thé majority of the 
hierarchy and clergy of whom he is the chief, nothing would 
have been easier for him than to have reiterated a suitable 
number of strong things against subversive change, sacri- 
legious lust, and the traditional wisdom of linking together 
the authorities and functions of Church and State. As the 
first Peer of the realm, new in the Primacy, the temptations 
were strong to take a line which would have commanded 
‘the sympathies of probably four-fifths of his audience, 
and which even those who disputed its judgment would 
have been ready to excuse in one so peculiarly placed. 
But the speech of the Archbishop, delivered as it was with 
equal energy and dignity, proves him to be possessed of the 
genuine sort of courage which we have always held to be 
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ea tinelie | Indeed, the “most experienced actors find a diffi-| belongs to Justice to trace their; authors and originators, 
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culty in impressing their audience with the reality of an/|and also to discover the tactics wHiexeby.these revolutionary 
appalling death-struggle, especially when the repetition of |agitations were set on foot, which are not only hurtful to 
the perf for afew nights leads each party in the |the public welfare, and especially to commerce in such large 
combat to spate his opponent's actions and yield tojcities, but are also attempts against the law of the 
them. The gets so vised to be seized and carried off |country.” .This is very true; and we look forward with 
by the band of smugglers that he deprecates rough usage, | gratitude and pleasure to the prospect of having the whole 
and renders their parts easy for them by giving them up| machinery of a revolution laid bare to us. We shall then 
his wrists. Now it seems to us that in the recent Parisian|see how mobs are imbued with political feeling, at what 
riots the various actors made some such mistake. There point of their instruction they begin to break kiosks, what 
was no ghow of earnestness on either side; and, instead of | the meang are which secure simultaneous action, and, 
being impressed by the combat, and thankful for the) finally, what the production of a riot costs. It is as if 
restoration of peace and quiet, a good many people grew/the manager of a theatre were to publish a list of 
impatient with the poor performance, and are now of|his expenses in placing a new play on his boards, 
opinion that it should have been followed by a breakdown |It is highly desirable that certain suspicions about the 
and.asong. On the other hand, many people are indignant | authorship of the Parisian riots, which are now afloat in 
over this piece of political scepticism, and ask how it is}high and well-informed circles, should be set at rest by an 
possible that the French Government could be so foolish as open prosecution. “ It belongs to Justice,”—~we again quote 
to hire the services of a lot of idle scoundrels, a large| the sententious Journal,—“ to show, by evidence collected 
number of whom have been arrested and will be examined.}and by the proofs obtained, what complicity might exist 
In this matter we have no wish to decide; and yet the| between the instigators of the various movements referred 
extraordinary apathy and carelessness of those engaged in|to.” Our only fear in the matter is that Justice, being 
the business of ostentatiously running away might well lead| blind, may lay hold of the wrong persons, prosecute them, 
Lone to suppose the whole to be a portion of a burlesque. | find them innocent, and, in letting them go, forget to push 
The blue-bloused conspirators were not well-trained; and/inquiries any further. It certainly belongs to Justice to 





the rarest gift of legislators and of teachers, in these days 


of conformity. Without retracting his original objections 
to voluntaryism in Ireland as the alternative to general 
endowment, he strongly urged, not the expediency, but the 


there is a certain childlike simplicity in the means they|trace out the complicity supposed to exist between the 
,took to represent a riot, They smashed a few kiosks, | various instigators; but it is, above all, her duty to see 
j There was an “ attempt ” made to break open a pillar|that she has, in the first place, secured the real authors of 
letter-box, Some among them actually did succeed in|the outbreak. Weare anxious to know what particular 


duty of reading the Bill a second time. The function of demolishing an advertisement column. A few young trees| person or persons were powerful or ingenious enough to 


absolute veto he frankly abjured on the part of the House of were destroyed, and one larger one was half-sawn across, | persuade several thousand idlers to run up and down the 
Lords ; while he reminded that assembly of the manifest to suggest a barricade, But lest this hint might not be/| streets of Paris in the hope that they might be able to do 
duty to entertain dispassionately any serious proposal sent taken, an omnibus was positively upset in the Faubourg St|something serious and cope with the masses of military 
up: to it. by the Commons, and more especially a proposal Antoine, and some scaffolding was taken from a neigh-|which a paternal Sovereign has grouped around the capital. 
which confessedly had the sanction of prevalent, if not bouring building. Several stones were flung at the sergents | We wish to know whether they were told that their whole 
predominant opinion, out of doors. He complained of dewille, A tavern was nearly set on fire, Indeed, the| duty was to “demonstrate,” as the Yankees say; and that, 
many provisions of the pending Bill, and even upbraided)whole proceeding reminds one of a riot in one of Mr|as soon as a sergent de ville appeared on the scene of the 
its authors (we think unjustly) with harshness and rigour Boucicault’s Irish dramas, in which there is a frightful|demonstration, they were to run off as fast as their legs 
in their way of defending them ; but he argued with all, waving of sticks and pounding of the air, no one being|could carry them. Perhaps we shall also be informed what 
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the greater foree and cogency on that account in favour of 
trying to amend in Committee what is amiss, and endea- 
vouring te secure better terms for the Church. 

Still more to our mind, and deserving, as we think, the 
very highest place in recollections of legislative eloquence, 
was the masterly speech of the Bishop of St David's, 
Finding himself in a minority among his brethren last 
year, Dr Thirlwall took no part in the discussion on the 

Bill, and did not even vote in the division by 
which it was lost, If this was an error, he has made more 
than amends for it now. His argument for the second 
reading was pot an apology, an evasion, a special plead- 
ing, a defence of his Whiggery at the cost of his church- 
manship ; it was a fearless, philosophical, and statesman- 
like grasping of a danger to Protestantism, a danger to 
and @ danger to peace, with the hand of a master. 
Like his Metropolitan he avowed his dislike, while he dis- 
dained to affect any fear, of encroachments by Rome; and 
for the sake of freedom of thought and freedom of faith, 
he earnestly admonished the Peers to put aside once and for 
all the reliance on exclusive endowment and ecclesias- 
tical ascendancy, which in Ireland had for three eenturies 
proved so vain, ‘ 

Nor can we withhold the tribute of critical admiration 


from both friends and foes. We 
ventured to say not long ago, that we had little doubt the 
Bishop of Peterborough would prove as effective in debate 
as in the pulpit ; and he has already realised the expecta- 
tion, ‘We do not hesitate to say that, had his speech of 
Tuesday night been delivered three months ago from the 
front Opposition bench in the Commons, it might have 
materially retarded, though it could not have prevented, 
the passing of the Bill through that assembly. The only 
survivor of the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet, himself a 
great master of rhetorical art, is said to have declared that 
it was the finest specimen of Parliamentary reasoning he 
had heard since the days of Lord Plunket. This is great 
praise ; and, although Bishop Magee is politically opposed 
to us in many things, we are bound to say that he made 
some admissions of the fallacy of arguments used on his 
own side that makes us hope still better things of him in 
the time to come, as regards political opinion. 





DISORDER OF FICIEUSE IN PARIS. 

_When clown and pantaloon come to blows, it is astonishing 
with what ease and safety the pantaloon is knocked down, 
Critics of tender age have been heard to say that the 
Piniaioon was not struck af all, and that the sound of the 

os he tumbled over was the sound of his own two 


instead of a parish priest, the Emperor appears, the 
turmoil subsides, and the spectators are left to form their 
judgment of the play. 

Nor are we jeft in doubt as to the success of this demon- 
stration. ‘ T'wo important facts,” the Petit Journal Officiel 
kindly informs us, “ result from this recital—firstly, that 
the feeling of the population has undergone a reaction 


touched. all the time; while, te crown the resemblance, |was the aim of the riot. 


Against what did it protest ? 
Clearly, not against the personal position of the Emperor, 
for no sooner had he appeared than the mists of revolution 
fled away from before the Imperial Sun, and the Boule- 
vards became instantly patriotic. Now, if ever, had been 


‘the chance for a demonstration against autocratic govern- 


ment; but there was nothing of the kind. What did 
the rioters want ? A franc a day, and the fun of terrifying 





against the rioters ; and, secondly, that, thanks to the firm 
and forbearing attitude of the authorities, disturbances can | 
be put down without its being necessary to have recourse 
to arms.” Nothing could be more satisfactory. Popular} 
sentiment has been set against those turbulent persons who 
are bent upon making the Emperor crown the edifice by | 
usdless agitation. Then the public generally is warned 
that, if it were led into hearkening to the voice of these 
misguided wretches, it would only break itself like a wave on 
the firm rock of Imperial strength. Finally, the government | 
of the Emperor is exhibited in the most flattering light. 
With all his power, Napoleon, the elect of the French 
nation, is determined to be gentle towards his erring 
children, In the olden times, when his parental authority 
was not quite so secure, it is true that he showed a little 
severity, but it was only for the short space of three days. 
Now there is no more need of such vigorous chastisement. 
He is so strong that he can afford to be merciful. The sergents 
de ville were ordered to be lenient ; the Garde de Paris was 
forbidden, under any provocation, to fire. It was necessary to 
lock up a few of the insurgents, and that was all. They will 
by-and-by be admonished and sent their ways; for it is 
not even pretended that the foolish fellows who broke down 
young trees, and then ran away like schoolboys, were moved 
by any political enthusiasm. They were merely the tools, 
remarks the Journal Offciel, of instigators. We are not 
told whether these instigators are in custody, but they are 
known to the Government, Sometimes, indeed, we hear 


in England of a sort of understanding existing between 
detectives and thieves, which allows the latter to escape for 


their capture and prosecution. The French Government, 
in fact, knew all about the riot and its promoters, and 
their action as regards the latter has not yet, so 
far as we know, been determined on. Tho Journal 
Oficiel merely remarks that the authorities had very 
exact information that “a certain party, using several 
organs of the press as weapons,” meant to create this dis- 
turbance. Shall we ever be permitted to learn who the 
“ party” was that instigated this mild revolt? « Justice,” 
continues the Journal Ofjiciel, speaking as one having 
authority, ‘is now in possession of all the facts which 
voked and accompanied those deplorable outbreaks. It 





the time being, until a more propitious moment arrives for | 


decent people, some would suggest; but such open pur- 
chasing of sedition would be a little too dangerous for 
even the strongest of governments. It is the instigators 
whom we must reach; and, for the sake of everybody 
concerned, we hope that Justice, having traced them out, 
will favour us with their names and addresses, 





A LADIES’ ADVOCATE ON CLUBS. 


Mr Anthony Trollope has just been dining at Liverpool, 
and has there delivered himself of certain opinions as to 
what is bad and what is good in clubs. If Mr Trollope is 
celebrated for anything, it is for the skill he exhibits in 
interpreting the thoughts and aspirations of the young 
Englishwoman of our day—that rather monotonous, 
amiable, well-meaning, and commonplace creature ; and it 
is therefore with some interest that we turn to learn what 
one so much in sympathy with the average run of young 
ladies has to say upon those institutions which are at best 
regarded with doubt and suspicion by the feminine portion 
of the community. We must look upon him as an 
authority—as the spokesman of a large class of people 
who are not given to public speaking. It is gratifying, at 
the outset, to know that Mr Trollope does not seek the 
total abolition of clubs. Instead of fighting with the tide, 
he floats with it, and attempts only a little bit of judicious 
steering. At this dinner, he acknowledged that there were 
special comforts procurable in clubs; and put down as the 
first object in the formation of a club a good cuisine. 
Clubs were brought together “that men might eat and 
drink- in comfort.” The professional misogynist might 
wrest aside this admission on the part of the ladies’ advocate, 
and ask if Mr Trollope meant that eating and drinking in 
comfort had been found impossible in houses presided over 
by ladies; but we may allow the point to pass. Clubs, 
Mr Trollope went on to say, were also gathered together 
that men might read ; but “ with some experience of clubs 
he had always observed that the books which were collected 
on the shelves of ordinary clubs were not very much 
thumbed by the members.” Then, among the other 


delights of clubs were “the evening cup of tea, the novel, 
pro-|the perfection of the arm-chair, and full and plenary 





indulgence in going to sleep.” So far, we see, ladies are 
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wears : — 
willing to go with us. They will allow us to dine, to have 
a cup of tea and a novel, to lounge in an arm-chair and to 
go to sleep—disgusted with the monotony of such a 
life. But presently we approach more dangerous 
ground——“the whist table, the smoking-room, the 
billiard-table.” What has Mr Trollope to say on these 
points? Here we can observe the inward Adam struggling 
for utterance. Following out to its limits his prophetic 
mission, Mr Trollope should haye denounced these three 
institutions in equal terms; but he himself is a smoker, 
and so far he is drawn aside from his duty and tempted 
to bow the knee to Baal. To give a slight colour to 
his apostasy, he hints that “billiard-tables and whist- 
tables are pleasant adjuncts to a club,” while ad- 
mitting that “as far as his own idiosyncrasies were 
concerned, a smoking-room was absolutely indispen- 
sable ;” but presently we come upon the authoritative pro- 
hibition against cards and billiards which the ambassador 
or ladies’-lieutenant was bound to announce. He informed 
his Liverpool audience that “no man was wise, and 
certainly that no young man was wise, who allowed 
himself to drift into billiard-rooms and card-rooms as 
the recognised and customary resort for his eyening’s 
amusement. Acknowledging, as he did, the delights of a 
club, he thought that the further a club could remove itself 
from the billiard-ball element, and the nearer it could attach 
itself to and associate with literature and art, the more 
charming it would be.”” In this passage we recognise the true 
ambassadorial utterance. The message, it will be observed, 
is specially addressed to young men. Their seniors, for aught 
Mr Trollope’s clients care, may play whist until they revoke 
out of desperation, or may play billiards until the thumb of 
their right hand is blistered. It is the young sheep of the 
fold who are to be reclaimed from these wandering ways. 
Cards and billiards are a snare to the feet and a blindness 
to the eyes; and young men are urgently entreated to find 
some other means of passing their evenings. What means ? 
Literature and art, says Mr Trollope. We wonder if a 
lurking smile hovered about the corners of his mouth as 
he laid down this proposition. His clients, we know, could 
not have preserved their gravity, if they had been called 
upon to deliver this advice themselves. We should have 
been permitted to see through the little scheme, For it is 
clear Mr Trollope and his friends, haying weaned our young 
men from cards and billiards, wish to drive them into 
feminine society through the succeeding dulness of the 
club. What do “literature and art” mean, as an amuse- 
ment at aclub? Surely not public lectures, nor exhibitions 
of pictures, nor private theatricals to be given in the draw- 
ing-room. When a man is begged to give up billiards, and 
betake himself to literature and art at his club, he may 
naturally feel puzzled. Probably he will go into the read- 
ing-room and turn over the magazines ; and, if he spends 
half-an-hour over St Pauwl’s, he will have no reason to 
regret it. Or he may look at the engravings in the Art 
Journal. But these amusements are a trifle tiresome; and 
a few evenings after dinner spent in this way would very 
likely drive a man into marriage, or produce some other 
catastrophe. If you ask him to cultivate the society of the 
literary and artistic members of the club, the certainty is 
that he will have to walk into the billiard-room to find 
them, It is notorious that, of the members of all the well- 
known clubs, those who are authors and artists are the most 
inveterate patrons of the smoking, billiard, and card-rooms. 
In short, the burden of Mr Trollope’s cry is marriage. The 
man, “if such there be,” who joins a club in order to 
cultivate his knowledge of literature and art, should pause 
before paying his second subscription, and go and marry 
instead—that is to say, unless he has conscientious scruples 
about begetting children with the taint of hereditary 
insanity. As for the young men who are at present fond 
of “the billiard-ball element,” if Mr Trollope can only 
persuade them to relinquish that prevalent after-dinner 
game, they will be none the worse for it, either in pocket 
orin person. But the step following such a sacrifice is the 
serious thing they must consider. Mr Trollope and his 
clients wish the curly-headed boy of twenty or twenty-five 
to send himself to Coventry, and get so disgusted with the 
Place that he will be glad to escape by the gateway of 
marriage. In the solitary hall of magazines, evening 
papers, and French journals, he will He in an easy chair 
and reflect on his life and its aim. He will picture to 
himself pleasant and cheerful drawing-rooms which he knows, 

where bright and young faces are brimming over with fun 
or with the flushed excitement of the last waltz. He will 
begin to think of the sea, and of a house there during the 

summer, and of Juliet wandering in the gardens, and gather- 

in groses for him. If these reflections occur after dinner, 

there is no saying what sudden resolve the young man may 

not take into his impetuous head, Mephistopheles has wiled 


away this empty-headed Faust from the billiard-table, and, 
as the young man finds life without some amusement 
unbearable, he flies headlong into a flirtation, to the 
delight of that chorus of laughing demons who are 
watching Mephistopheles’ arts. Now this is all very well; 
and we are of opinion that the young man has not made a 
bad exchange. But when we come to look at the teacher 
who persuaded him of the heinousness of billiards, the 
thing is otherwise. There is in this year’s exhibition of 
the Royal Academy @ picture by Mr O'Neil, representing 
a number of the members of the Garrick Club collected 
in the billiard-room... The careful observer will find a list 
of names underneath; and, if he has read the speech on 
the wickedness of billiards which we have been quoting, 
he will be astonished to find in this list the name of Mr 
Anthony Trollope. True, Mr Trollope is not: playing ; but 
to be in the company of sinners is provocative of suspicion, 
and we think that the modern young lady should have 
secured an advocate aboye even the reproach of doubt. 





INDIAN IRRIGATION. 


It is seldom that the English public take sufficient 
interest in questions connected with India and the East, 
except when some appalling catastrophe occurs, or some 
grand victory has been gained ; and then we are apt to 
run too much in the opposite extreme for a brief season, 
ultimately forgetting all about it. It was thus with the 
Indian Mutiny and the Orissa famine, and probably few of 
our readers are aware that our Eastern possessions have 
only just escaped one of the most appalling famines ever 
known in history. The scarcity extended (and even now 
in a measure exists) from Bombay to Bengal, for by the 
official returns of the Board of Revenue of the North- 
Western Provinces the products of the late harvest only 
averaged one-third, and even as low as one-fourth, of a 
good season’s crop. 

To attempt to show in rupees, annas, and pie, and 
maunds, seers, and chittaéks, the price of grain would be 
incomprehensible to the majority of our readers, or rather 
they would not take the trouble to calculate the figures. 
Even after having done so, they would arrive at no correct 
result of the actual state of matters; for they would have 
found that when wheat was selling at famine rates it was 
still cheaper than the current price in England, quite for- 
getting that a labourer in India only receives some eight 
shillings a month, while here it is half as much more weekly. 
To bring home the matter, therefore, in its proper bear- 
ings, we will discard Indian currency and weights altogether, 
as well as Indian rates, and suppose a parallel state of things 
to have existed during the past winter as did exist, and even 
now remains, throughout a large portion of our provinces. 
We will suppose that the average price of wheat is sixty 
shillings a quarter here in England. What would the 
outcry be if it rose to ninety or even one hundred shillings, 
and what would have been the state of crime and riots 
throughout the country with the “staff of life” at such 
prices? But what will people say when they are told that 
the proportional increase averaged at Delhi (which is con- 
nected by rail with the best irrigated districts) no less 
than 120 shillings, and that at one time the prices rose to 
150 shillings; and this with all the advantages of good 
roads and railways, with highly-irrigated districts in the 
neighbourhood. 

The price of wheat, which is the chief food of the 
inhabitants of Northern India, and not rice, as many 
people think, in some out-of-the-way districts rose pro- 
portionally as high as 180 shillings the quarter, or 
three times the average price; and even now, when the 
danger appears past and gone, in the Punjab the pro- 
portional average is no less than 5/. sterling per quarter. 
If we think what would have been the effect of such an 
enhancement of prices on the minds and actions of our 
working classes, what must be the effect on the minds of 
the most warlike races of Hindostan, if they are to be 
subject periodically to such privations, for they are a 
very different class of people to those poor wretches who 
lay down and died by thousands a few year8 back in 
Orissa ? 

We have been led to make these remarks by a current 
report that the Government of India is about to ask the 
English Government to become security in raising a large 
loan for Public Works in India; but we imagine that 
our present Chancellor of the Exchequer will institute par- 
ticular inquizies, not only as to how these hundred millions 





been said of late, and so great diversity of opinion up 
to the present moment exists; some saying one system is 
right, and others denying it. Even the Indian Govern- 
ment itself, a few years back, admitted that the greatest 
of all the irrigation works constructed by the British 
Government had proved a failure, and that some half a 
million pounds sterling would be required to remodel it ; 
and now we learn that this was quite a mistake, and that 
it is working satisfactorily, producing food for millions of 
people: while by general orders we see another canal, also 
made by the Indian Government, against which little or 
nothing has been said, is having officers specially appointed 
to remodel it. . 
Certainly such an anomaly should not exist, and to aid 
the English Government, the best hydraulic engineers 
England can produce should in the first instance be 
consulted; and, if necessary, some of them might be 
sent out to India to report on this important question, 
regarding which so much diversity of opinion prevails. 
The theory and practice of irrigation are, like most other 
departments of natural science, in a transition state; and 
the application of the principles on such an extensive scale 
on the plateaux of British India involves financial considera- 
tions which should make the responsible authorities wary 
and sure of the correctness of those principles, as well as 
of the estimates for their application, If we remember 
rightly, at the last meeting of the British Association 
at Norwich some new theories in hydrostatic science 
were propounded by an engineer well acquainted with 
irrigation works in India. The effect of what was then 
advanced would be to modify considerably existing plans 
and estimates; and in face of the divergence of opinion 
already existing respecting this class of public works among 
Indian officials, if the Home Government are called upon 
to assist the dependency in this matter, some competent 
engineer or engineers should be deputed by them to in- 
vestigate, survey, and report on the manner in which the 
funds for this purpose are to be applied. 

The importance of. a complete and effective system of 
irrigation for a country like India, where the evils of a 
lapsus in the natural water-fall are greatly in excess of the 
same disaster in the temperate zone, can hardly be over- 
rated. The Orissa famine is a significant warning and 
illustration. It would be false economy to stint money for 
so useful and necessary a work, but at the same time it 
behoves both the Indian and Home Administration to see 
that the vast sums of money which it necessitates are not 
only not misapplied, but receive the most economic and 
correct application. 





OONSULS AND MISSIONARIES. 

When a private individual has committed some indis- 
eretion which has involved a heavy drain upon his purse, 
he usually pays the money, makes no noise about it, and 
resolves to avoid such an entanglement in future. This 
is no doubt the wisest course for an individual, but in 
national affairs it is impossible, as those who cause the evil 
and pay for the results are not the same persons. Hence 
inquiry is necessary, and the House of Commons has wisely 
resolved to investigate the excessive cost of the recent 
expedition to Abyssinia. The transports of the nation, on 
account of a brilliant mareh through a savage territory 
and an easy victory over the potentate of that country, have 
somewhat moderated since the approximate cost has been 
ascertained. John Bull begins to think that nearly nine 
millions sterling is rather a heavy price to pay for the 
honour of planting “the banner of St George on the 
Mountaigs of Rasselas.” It was, of course, imperative upon 
us to rescue the representative of the British nation from 
captivity. The necessity of the proposed inquiry into the 
cost of the operation has arisen from the manner in which 
the amount has exceeded the original estimate, and points to 
prudence in future expeditions, not to relief from ‘past 
expenditure, There is, however, another question of much 
greater importance to the British taxpayer, especially in 
this aspect, and that is the necessity of an inquiry into the 
original cause of the Abyssinian difficulty. What occasion 
was there for a Consul in Abyssinia? If there were no 
danger of similar results elsewhere this inquiry need not 
be urged; but as the people of this country have no 
accurate knowledge of the initiatory proceedings which 
led to these complications, further inquiry seems absolutely 
necessary in order to throw light upon this dark sybject. 

According to the published Blue-books, our first 


that are said to be required are to be expended, but also introduction to Abyssinia was effected by two roving 
that he will find out how the Public Works of India haveof|Englishmen, who, returning home from India, were 
late been conducted, before entertaining any idea of advising] struck with the free and easy mode of life and the feudal 
the Government to engage the mother country in this liabi-| wars constantly waging there. They adopted it as their 
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Plowden, it appears, was struck with the importance of 
introducing “ the man of science and the zealous missionary’ 
into this “magnificent and almost unknown region. 
Accordingly he applied to the Foreign Office, and after 
several communications, in which the most visionary 
were held ont, he received the appointment of 
Consul in 1848.° In April, 1850, he transmitted to the 
Foreign Office a treaty executed between Great Britain and 
Abyssinia. From the letter accompanying this document 
it appears that Ras Ali, the then ruler, considered its pro- 
visions excellent, and that probably in ten years one 
English merchant might tradeto Gondar. The treaty had 
hardly been signed before the Ras and the Consul “quar- 
relled, the latter was robbed of his tent and rifle, and turned 
adrift without provisions, with the intimation that he might 
quarter himself on the inhabitants of the districts through 
which he passed. The diplomatic intercourse thus inau- 
gurated was continued in like fashion. The Consular 
reports contain little else than a record of difficulties, 
disasters, and disappointments. At length, in 1854, the 
discovery was made that Abyssinia was inaccessible to 
commerce for want of a seaport, and the Foreign Office 
being communicated with, wrote to Consul Plowden to ask 
what he would t to supply the deficiency. 
In 1855 Theodore, having conquered all other competi- 
tors, ascended the throne ; this nye a on Ske ay ry 
he postponed a visit to England, return 
Gondar, and * home a . upon the recent 
change of Government. He still acknowledged the great 
difficulty that would remain in the want of a seaport in 
the hands of either England —— At this time 
, for he suggested as 
one of three courses for consideration the withdrawal of 
the Consul and cessation of communication with that 
country. Unfortunately for himself and others, this com- 
mon-sense course was not adopted, he was continued at his 
post, and after his assassination Mr Cameron was sent in his 
room. His interference in the internal quarrels of the 
country led to a sharp rebuke from Earl Russell, by whom 
he was requested to keep the and stay at Massowah. 
Subsequent events are tolerably well known, and need no 
recapitulation. Indeed, it has not been our task to deal 
with them, but with the initiatory steps which produced 
such a catastrophe. 
Throughout the whole history two classes are prominent, 
Consuls and missionaries. As the former, it is to 
be hoped that our sad experience in Abyssinia will make 
us wiser for the future, and that Englishmen in search of 
adventure in barbarous countries may not have the vision 
of a possible Consulship as an additional incentive to their 
In fact, the history of this appoi shows 
the necessity of a full inquiry, not merely into the cost and 
— the Abyssinian war, but into the system under 
which two successive Consuls were appointed in such an 
unpromising locality. If the same idea has been carried 
out elsewhere, we may at the present moment be in danger 
of half a dozen difficulties like that from which we have 
escaped at so ‘gett Ag cost. The subject, indeed, is one of 
which but little is known, it merely crops up when bom- 
bardments, tions, and wars render us conscious of its 
existence. itherto we have been content to pay the 
cost of each successive losion, leaving the source of 
mischief undisturbed. time has now come when 
a full inquiry must be made into the Consular system 
of this country. The estimates for this service will 
in future be voted by the House of Commons, instead 
of being a on the Oonsolidated Fund. We 
trust, therefore, that Parliament will insist upon the 
most ample information before voting the supplies. Unless 
this course is taken, we may find ourselves involved in 
another expedition, quite as unexpected as the last was to 
the bulk of British taxpayers. As respects the mission- 
aries, we must remind them that the first apostles relied, 
not upon naval or military power, but upon the protection 
of Him in whose name they went forth. The preaching 
of the Gospel of Peace, backed by vast military power, 
must defeat the very aim and end of Christian missions, 
and is contrary to the spirit of the religion they are 
designed to teach. The missionary must rely in barbarous 
countries upon that power in whose name he speaks, and 
not upon the fleets and armies of Great Britain. It should 
at once be distinctly understood that all who meddle in 
the internal affairs of distant and savage tribes, whether 
trading or military adventurers or Christian missionaries, 
must do so at their own risk, in order to prevent the fre- 
quent recurrence of conflicts which bring us but little credit 
in return for the inroads they make upon the Exchequer. 
It is too late to protest when the mischief is done, and 
complications have arisen which compel intervention by 
armed force. If the evil is to be restrained, it must be 
done at the earliest stages ; it is therefore most desirable 
that the whole question of the Consular service be brought 
before Parliament at an early day, in order that the condi- 
tions under which Consuls are to be appointed, and their 
course of action in the countries where they reside, may be 
clearly limited and defined. If the cost of the A ys- 
sinian War lead to a thorough investigation of its causes, 
it may be found that the money has not been spent in vain, 
and that the lesson of this our latest expedition may be 


made the means of : ; 
ii ae the recurrence of similar 
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Walter Savage Landor, . A Biography. ; 
Forstér. In Two Volumes. Chapman and Hall. 
[Seeond’ Notice] ' 

What effect the publication of this remarkable and 
interesting work is likely to have upon Landor’s popu- 
larity as a writer it were hard to say. The author of the 
‘ Imagi Conversations ’ never anticipated for himself 
anything other than posthumous popularity, and of that he 
had pretty well assured himself. Indeed, the extravagant 

and frankness of the man broke out as fully in his 

estimate of himself as in his notions of the relative merits 
of his contemporaries ; and we are inclined to believe that 
Landor’s lack of popularity is due in great measure to the 
common impression that he was a writer whose whim- 
sical exaggerations and eccentricities of judgment were 
more likely to provoke than instruct the reader. It is 
impossible to say whether one is more charmed by the 
singular clearness of vision—the unerring, independent 
judgment—he sometimes displays, than astonished by the 
very reverse of these qualities which are scattered up and 
down his writings. More than twenty years ago he pre- 
dicted that the world would in sna wea geg so 
Browning a great poet, and even then descri e poet's 
—— ———— in the following admirable 
epigram: “Few of the Athenians had such a quarry on 
their property, but they constructed better roads for the 
conveyance of the material.” One is at once struck by the 
trath and insight which this sentence reveals; but shortly 
afterwards we find him saying of Sir Edward Bulwer, then 
Mr Lytton, “None of the younger poets of the present day 
breathe so higlt a spirit of poetry.” His exaggerated 
opinion of Southey’s poetry may have been influenced by 
their mutual and enduring friendship, and also by his 
knowledge of Southey’s very lovable and admirable personal 
character, and of that we will say nothing; but in the various 
verdicts which Landor was not slow to pronounce on the 
men and things around him, we constantly find an utter 
lack of discrimination which is not atoned for by an absurd 
vehemence. Landor dealt in superlatives, They were the 
natural result of a splendid and forcible nature which had 
never been subjected to discipline. There can be no doubt 
that the worst thing that ever happened to him was the 
wealth of his ancestors. Had he been compelled, like 
Southey, to work for his bread, and pay some attention to 
what would make his writings acceptable, instead of 
parading his independence and studying only the passing 
craze that had ion of him, there is every reason to 
believe that he would have been an author more. in 
sympathy, and therefore more popular with the bulk of 
his countrymen, Such a man could never have degenerated 
into a hack. No outside pressure could have been more 
than a discipline to him. He himself frequently remarked 
that the breath of popular applause was necessary to keep 
alive in the heart of an author the desire of doing his best ; 
and yet, when he was over sixty years of age, he thus wrote 
to Mr Forster : 
I hope you will not have to — pet + wish to draw the 
world’s attention to my ave. People not read my writin 
until then ; and then, if oy like to do so, they may aps find, 
both in prose and poetry, what may enlarge their minds and cor- 
rect their taste ; and here I speak of those whose minds are already 
the and whose taste is the most corréct. There are some 
seeds that will germinate in gravel; but there are none of that 
species in my sack. I will scatter none on the road-side. Throw 
me open the garden, and I will try to do something for the well- 
ordered. and clean parterre. . . . The literary world is a 
dram-drinking world at present; but it is quite possible that the 
next ration will relish a cooler and better-flavoured drink. 
My Conversations, whatever their demerits, will exhibit more 
qualities and postures of the human mind than any other book 
ublished in my day. Above two hundred men and women will 
ive n; and, among the rest, neither Cicero nor Solon will be 
roved to have spoken more eloquently or more wisely in his 
ormer state. 
- One is often tempted to ask—despite the ceaseless labour 
of Landor in the way of writing—whether the natural 
expression of this Hg dogmatic, and yet sensitive 
nature was literature at all. “He has a wonderful brain,” 
wrote Emerson, after they had met, “ despotic, violent, and 
inexhaustible, meant for a soldier by some chance turned | 
to letters. ‘We find Landor talking about the education of 
his eldest son in this fashion, “Let him be healthy, 
honourable, and well-bred, and I care little about his learn- 
ing;” and to the same lad he elsewhere remarks that the 
circumstance which has deprived him, Landor, of the 

test enjoyment in the world is his ignorance of dancing. 
There are some fine touches of this kind, showing the 
inconsistency that must have dwelt in Landor’s nature, in 
one or two letters from his mother, written at the time 
when he was vigorously engaged in literature : 

Her next letter in that year mentions the death of Lord Byron ; 
“a man of abilities, which had given him the power of doing 
much good, which he failed to do:” and her next, the publication 
of the ‘ Conversations,’ which had now been out 
between four and five months. “TI have heard you have a pub- 
lication just come out. For God’s sake do not hurt your eyes, 
nor rack your brains too much, to amuse the world by writing : 
but take care of your health, which will be of greater consequence 
to your family.” Nor had she anything much more encouragin 
to offer to her son’s ambition even after hearing that all the wok 
were talking of the book he had written. “T have heard your 
late publication highly spoken of by many ; but as I am no judge, 
I shall say not sie | to it. I wish you to take care of 
your eyes and th, and let the world go on as it has done. I 
think of the fate of Lord Byron, and that those who have the 
— abilities have the greatest misfortunes—because they 

ave, more than others, mortifications and disappointments. 





There is something remarkably quaint, and shrewd, and 


characteristic about that sentence—‘I wish you to take 
care of your eyes and health, and let the world go on as it 
has done.” But his.mother had conferred upon him a 


By. John| constitution which enabled him to devote an unusually 


long life, which was but slightly troubled by sickness, to 
literature. Very probably literature helped to lengthen 
his life.’ In it he invariably sought consolation for all the 
ills and troubles which his impulsive temperament brought 
upon him. The record of his life which Mr Forster, with 
admirable assiduity, patience, and judgment, has here com- 
piled, shows. two parallel lines of personal and literary 
activity, the former landing him in all manner of dis- 
putes and disappointments, the latter affording him per- 
pew delight. Whether it is the perplexity about the 
lanthony estates with its attendant pecuniary difficulties, 
or the first quarrel with his wife; or the disagreements 
with his Italian neighbours, or that final rupture between 
his wife and himself, there are always his literary pursuits 
to fall back upon. The lack of immediate popularity, as 
we have seen, troubled him little; he had a perfect faith 
in the future, and he was justified in that faith by the 
opinion of many of the greatest men of his time. They 
were not only charmed by the fine and stately English 
which he wrote, but they could appreciate the great culture 
of his mind, and perceive the sterling English genius which, 
to the outside world, was partly hidden in classic dress. 
The manner in which Savage Landor has been ignored is a 
phenomenon in literary history ; for, even if the general 
reading public were blind to the characteristics of his 
writing, how could-they overlook the warm commendations 
of such men as Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Carlyle, 
and many other authorities? Yet. how many of the 
readers of these authors have read ‘Gebir,’ or even the 
more famous ‘Imaginary Conversations.’ Landor outlived 
his best years; and, ere his death, it was the custom to 
consider him an erratic and incomprehensible old man, who 
was continually quarrelling with his friends, and writing 
epigrams upon them at the instigation of a violent 
temper. We cannot believe but that the present volumes 
will do much to set Savage Landor right with the world. 
They contain minute and intelligent analyses of his 
writings, and the most frank and fearless description of 
himself and his manner of living. Mr Forster, as we have 
said in a previous notice, extenuates nothing—he does not 
even omit the painful circumstances, yet fresh in the public 
mind, which necessitated Landor’s flight from England. 
He has not idealised his subject ; and the reader will be all 
the more gratefully inclined to look upon the better side of 
Landor’s character when he sees its defects frankly stated. 
Few will rise from the perusal of this work without feeling 
that they have been looking upon the life of a very noble 
and generous, if eccentric man; and they will be strange 
and uncharitable critics if they do not find much more to 
praise and admire than to blame. We will venture to 
quote here a description of Landor in his later years, 
which is taken from a letter written by Mr Charles 
Dickens : 
We all conceived, before seeing him, a prepossession in his 
favour ; for there was a sterling quality in his laugh, and in his 
—— healthy voice, and in the roundness and fulness with 
w 


ich he uttered every word he spoke, and in the very fury of 
his superlatives, which seemed to go off like blank cannons and 
burt nothing. But we were hardly prepared to have it so con- 
firmed by his appearance. . . . He was not only a very 
handsome old gentleman, upright and stalwart, as he had been 
described to us, with a massive gray head, a fine composure of 
face when siJent, a figure that might have become corpulent 
but for his being so continually in earnest that he gave 
it no rest, and a chin that might have subsided into a 
double-chin but for the vehement emphasis in which it was 
constantly required to assist: but he was such a true gentleman 
in his manner, so chivalrously polite, his face was lighted up by a 
smile of so much sweetness and tenderness, and it seemed so plain 
that he had nothing to hide, but showed himself exactly as he 
was, incapable of anything on a limited scale, and firing away 
with those blank t guns because he carried no small-arms 
whatever; that ly I could not help looking at him with equal 
pleasure as he sat at dinner, whether he smilingly conve or 
was led into some volley of superlatives, or threw up his 
head like a bl ound, and gave out that tremendous Ha! 
ha! ha! 

We have only to repeat, in closing, the commendations 
we have incidentally dropped about the method and manner 
in which Mr Forster has fulfilled his duties as biographer. 
The work is a monument which will take its place in Eng- 
lish literature, as alike creditable to him who has raised it, 
and to him whom it commemorates. 


Dr Harold’s Note-Book. By Mrs Gascoigne. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


By all means let us treasure every line from Mrs Gas- 
coigne’s eloquent pen. Let us, therefore, be thankful that 
she has here collected her best fugitive pieces, and with 
fitting fresh companions has set them in a form that may 
endure in many libraries, at least we will hope till true 
Christianity shall reign universally in the hearts of men. 
No need now for higher praise than that some of these 
stories a in ‘All the Year Round,’ “under the 
auspices of Charles Dickens,” in memory of whose appro- 
bation, and in token of whose world-wide and undying 
fame, this collection is modestly dedicated. Yet it is im- 
possible to withhold the repeated expression of applause 
that will burst forth at each new honest, homely little pic- 
ture ; while the old ones still retain their power. Who 
will not share with Dr Harold and Miss Trevor the eager 
interest with which they listened to Miss Lancaster's story 
of “the Great Mr Fundsmore’s Féte?” How it all hap- 
pened when she was a little child living with her dear old 
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her. How, hearing nothing but the name of 
Fundsmore wherever she went, her curiosity to see the all- 
werful money-god became excited beyond measure on 
iscovering the di 
yersing thus with her friend Mrs Frankson : 


“ sad—very sad, indeed! Really! Ah!” 
“Ob, one can’t wonder -dear, dear—” 


“ No, such a wound as that—such a thorn in his side—poisoned— 
whole t him—oh dreadful—” 

“A—hb! a thorn indeed!” 

“ Rankles still—deep—oh, as deep as ever— quite.” 

“ Probably never recover it—” 

“Oh, never—that thorn—always rankle—do what he will—” 

The maid came in just then with a message for my grandmother, 
and I heard no more, but what I had heard was enough, and more 


then enough for me. —2— this all· poworful being“had then a 
thorn in hisside, ing there at that very time. Why—why 
ad it not been taken out ? 


The thorn bothered the child exceedingly, and sometimes 
she felt half inclined to question grandma concerning: the 
mystery ; but she could never divest herself of a certain 
awe with which that grave presence inspired her. The 
old lady never herself forgot, she never let the young one 
forget, that they were at opposite ends of life; and the 
elder “talked down” to the younger, making choice of 
subjects which she considered likely to be interesting to 
“little people.” So in the matter of Mr Fundsmore’s 
greatness and his thorn the little lady for a time kept her 
own counsel. But the provoking suspense was not for long. 
“A splendid groom ’”’ brought grandma and the little maid 
an invitation to Glenacre Castle, where the coming of age 
of Mr Fundsmore’s only son was to be celebrated with 
roasting of beeves and spilling of old wines. Add to the 
excitement afforded by the prospective gratification of her 
curiosity concerning Mr Fundsmore, that other feeling 
which she reverts to in this wise : 

Words cannot describe my rapture. A new frock was manufactured 
for me; my straw bonnet was trimmed afresh, and a pair of worked 
trousers (for years I had longed madly for worked trousers, the 
— of which seemed to me to constitute the summit of earthly 

appiness) was procured from the neighbouring town. I was in 
ecatasies, I jumped with joy—I chattered—I danced round my dear 
old mother as she sat at her knitting. I had never known what 
felicity could be before. 

And you havea delightful picture of the most gleeful 
enjoyment. Follow her, if you please, through the festival. 
She is excellent company all through, and as cheerful as 
she is naive, except when the object of her wondering dreams 
with the thorn in his side passes before her in propria 
persona; and then, is not her pout the prettiest at finding, 
instead of a giant in human form divine, “a tiny, shrunk up, 
yellow, sharp-featured individual, not nearly so tall as 
stumpy Harry, with thin white hair, and spectacles on 
nose!” and, most unpardonable of all, with but few and 
awkward words for grown-up folks and not a single syllable 
for the little ones? Was it surprising that she should 
have forgotten everything at a moment of such extreme 
disgust, even the mysterious thorn? But it came back 
again to mind; and then she decided to make a nte 
of Harry Frankson,—Harry “was a great ally and friend 
of hers.” That night in the carriage on their way home 
he shed the light of his great experience upon the matter. 
Alas for human resolutions! Instead of holding deep 
conference with him she fell fast asleep on his willin 
shoulder; nor did she wake till Martha’s active fingers 
undressing her for the night woke her from a pleasant 
dream. Since was no longer accessible as a counsellor, 
she would appeal to Martha—“ the most attached of attend- 
ants, who considered herself as a humble part of the family 
—nay, even a humble part of grandmother herself.” But to 

a the whole story was incredible ; she simply scouted 
it. “No such thing as a thorn could get into a live 
gentleman’s side; it was not in nature; and more than 
that, she had never heard tell of such an accident to the 
great Mr Fundsmore, which she should have done for cer- 
tain if it had happened, for it would have been spoken of 
all over the place, as everything was that happened to 
him.” The child mast have heard wrong, or dreamt it, or 
something, and she had better think no more of such stuff. 
But the little one did think more of the stuff; she couldn’t 
help herself. Good Martha repeated the whole story to 
— and this is how the wise old dame treated the 
subject : 

y grandmother was not a little astonished at the busy workings of 
my ignorant mind, and from that day began to treat me in some respects 
pe differently,” encouraging me to talk openly to her, and in 

to confide to her any difficulties or doubts with which I 
might be troubled. And what she said to me on that occasion 
respecting the great Mr Fundsmore, not only settled my mind then 
with regard to him and his riches, but made an impression on me that 
bas never since been effaced. She told me that so far from being a 
happier man than his fellows, the great Mr Fundsmore was an object 
worthy of both sympathy and pity. He bad bad unusual misfortunes 
in life, which his great wealth had not been able to prevent. He had 
lost his wife, whom he had devotedly loved, not “long ago, of a most 
excruciating complaint, under which she had lingered long ; his only 
danghter, whom he idolised, had been drowned some years before by 
the upsetting of a boat in her parents’ very sight, and be bad never 
recovered—probably never would recover—-the shock and horror of 
that event, And this, she explained, had been the thorn that had 
raukled so long in his heart—that had poisoned his whole existence. 
It was a figure of speech, as it was called ; not a good one perhaps for 
the particular case, but in using it she had meant to express that he 
had never got over, and never in this world would get over, the loss of bis 
daughter in that awful manner. Nor was that all he had to 
make him unhappy; my grandmother added that he was not only 
painfully shy, so as to make society irksome to him, but that he was 

ected with @ very serious internal complaint, which baffled all 
remedies, and so injured his digestion that he could neither touch 
wine, nor sweets, nor fruits of any kind, nor any but the very simplest 
food, so that the costly and delicious produce of his gardens and hot- 


uses was cll utterly useless as a means of enjoyment to him 


dignified old grande dame one day con-'| 


his readers, we should be inclined to call affected; but he 
8! is so thoroughly consistent throughout all his works, and is 
such a conscientious labourer in the “ wells of English un- 
defiled,” that we cannot quarrel with him for an occasional 
eccentricity. 
of the work has been drawn from early and reliable 
sources; that “there are books great and good on the 
Saxon-English times, whether by Turner or Kemble, or 
other writers; and yet to readers who may not be quite 
ready to furnish their bookshelves with works of costly 
sizes, or may not have time for long and deep reading, a 
handbook on the history of their forefathers may not be 
unwelcome.” 


ness of purpose about 
cannot praise too highly, 
vigour recall the pithy prose of some of our older writers 
at the dawn of our literature. It is as difficult to find a 
word of foreign origin in a 

is to extract the words whi 


cannot refrain from quoting : 


SuBsear, or South Saxons, as offmarked from the Last Sear, or 
East Saxons, of Essex, 


shore of the Thames. 
offmarked from Northam 


a British strongnold, while ¢um is the Saxon-English for a farm 
inclosure, 


river Wiley. Wiley, 
means The Straggin stream), 
or Wilton, and | f 535* 


Durinum, for the Saxon- 


———— 
ounced him to 


whom the splendid fete I bad attended had been given, w 
‘of unceasing anxiety to him, for the doctors had pron 
have a strong tendency to consumption, and he would certainly have 
to spend the winter abroad for years to come. And this was a 


truthful account of the envied, the rich, the great Mr Fundsmore. 


“ And did the great Mr Fundsmore eat and drink nothing the other 
day off any of those tables?” I inquired after a pause, perfectly aghast 
at what I had heard. — 


“If he did,” she replied, “it would be nothing but a little bit of 
roast or boiled mutton, such as we copes had for our dinner, and a 
glass of water. His own doctor had told her that he never did—he 
never could take anything else. But then, on the other hand, he had 
the great pleasure of giving away all these delicious things to others 
who were fortunate enough to be able to eat and enjoy them.” 

I looked up on hearing that, and said, rather quickly, that I thought 
it would be much pleasanter for him to eat them himself, 

She smiled, and laying down ber coverlet beside her, drew me gently 
close up to her knee, and stroking my head, said it was perbaps very 
natural I should think so now, but she hoped the day would come when 
I should discover that the pleasure of giving away one’s good things 
was a fer better and nobler kind of pleasure than the mere enjoyment 
of them for oneself—though there was no harm in that too, in moder- 
ation. We were told in the Bible that it was more blessed to give 
than to receive, and those people were undoubtedly the happiest, even 
in this world, who realised this trath the most. The great Mr Funds- 
more covld unfortunately derive little benefit himself from his great 
riches; they could not restore his health, poor man, nor his appetite, 
nor his cheerful spirits; nor could they nn back to life again the 
dear ones he had lost. But he could do no end of good with them—as 
in fact he did. He could employ labourers who wanted work, he could 
build hospitals for those who wanted shelter and advice, he could help 
the poor in countless ways, and-so seta noble example to the rich. 
He could feed many a famishing mouth, clothe many a shivering form, 
cause many a broken-hearted fellow-creature to sing for joy. He could, 
as he had proved the other day, give pleasure to thousands by the 
mere exercise of his will; th that little, shrivelled, shy old man, 


great man in one sense, for he 
did them. It was not what a man looked, but what he was and what 
he did, that made him great or little. 


In after years the grown-up child recalled those words, 


goand do likewise; for parents wise in their generation 
will make good use of Mrs Gascoigne’s excellent story. 

“Olement Oarew” and “Philip Eade,” together with 
“ Arthur Brodrick” and “Mabel Unwin,” are all cha- 
racters of exemplary virtue, whose history has in great part 
become already familiar as “ household words.” They will, 
however, always justify their claim to a favoured place in 
the most select libraries. 





Early England and the Saxon-English; with some 
Notes on the Father Stock of the Sazon-English, the 
Frisians. By W. Barnes,B. D. John Russell Smith, 

Mr Barnes, who is favourably known to the dwellers in 

the west country by his poems in the Dorset dialect, and 

to students by his works on philology and the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, comes before us now with a little book on the 

early history of our native country. The author is a 

sturdy Saxon, and refuses to borrow or beg his 

from any foreign sources, and his work before us may be 

read with great interest, as affording a wonderful specimen 

of pure and idiomatic English, So far does he carry his 
hatred of borrowing from the classical languages, that he 
rejects the familiar word “ preface,” and calls his intro- 
ductory page by the name of “Fore-note.” Any other 
writer but Mr Barnes, who had taken such a liberty with 


His “ Fore-note”’ informs us that the matter 


There is a charming simplicity, a purity, and a direct- 
e style of Mr Barnes which we 


His brevity, homeliness, and 


of the book before us as it 
are not Anglo-Saxon from 
Byron’s celebrated description of the destruction of 
Sennacherib. We need not dwell upon the early chapters 
of Mr Barnes’ little work, which contain a short but com- 
prehensive sketch of the hi of the settlements of the 
Saxons in England, but will to make a few remarks 
on the pages devoted to the public and domestic life of the 
Saxon race. There are two interesting pages, however, 
giving us concisely the derivations of the names of some of 
the southern and other counties of England, which we 


Kent was doubtless in the British y Caint, or an Caint, the Plain 
or Flat, as is the land on the eastern shore. 
Sussex was the settlement of the Saxons on the South, the 


Surrey was the Subrige or Suterea, as south of the water or 


Hampshire, the shire (scir) of Hamtun, now Southampton, as 
Ham is an enclosure, and often 


Wiltshire is so called from Wilton, its old chief town, on the 

in British, Gwiley, or in soft form, Willey, 

whence Wily, = cer Wilitun, 
. Wilton shire, or Wiltshire. — 

orsetshire, the of the settlement of Dorn, Durn, Durin, 

ish wrote Dornsaet, Durnsaet, 


whom I thought so like the monkey in the travelling menagerie, wasa 
great things in his power, and he 


and let her life be guided by their teaching. Others will 


water,” for the Britons of Dwrin were called also Morini, Borin 


twyr, the people of the Little sea ; the Little water, or Little a 
being the Poole, or Wareham estuary (see map of Dorset), an 
the inlet at Abbotsbury is now called the Little sea. 

Somerset, the settlement of Somer, or Summer, whatever it ma 
mean, though the name seems to have been taken by the 

from a mistake of the use of the Welsh name of it. 


Hav, in Welsh, means Fulness of land-teeming, or growth, or 
produce ; and 
Hav means the Season of fulness of land-teeming, or growth, or 


produce, that is, Summer. 
The Welsh call. Somerset “y Gwiad y Hav,” The District of 
the district, not of 


fulness of land-teeming, the fruitful district, 
summer, but what summer brings forth; and the English seem 
to have taken the word as of the first instead of the second 
meaning. 

— is, in British, y Dyvnaint, the Depths, or Dingles, from 
Dwyvn, deep. 
Cornwall, from Cerniew, may mean the Cairns or 

Many of the shires take their names from their chief towns. 
Norfolk and Suffolk were the settlements of the so-called North- 
folk and South-folk. 

Cumberland and Northumberland were, till the wars between the 
English and Britons in the 6th century, in the hands of the 
Cymry, or Britons, and thence the Cymry land, Cumberland, 
though Northumberland was the land north of the Humber. 
About the Saxon-English laws there was one peculiarity 
which has not been sufficiently noticed. They aimed not 
only at hindering crime, but at the righting of the wrong, 
by a payment to the loser by the crime. us the offence 
was regarded as a wrong to the man wronged as well as to 
the King as the keeper of justice; to the former a geald 
was paid, and to the latter a fine called a wife. Our laws 
scarcely attempt to place the man wronged in the same 
position as he was before, but only refer to the punishment 
of the criminal. In this, as in some other details, our 
Saxon forefathers were wiser in their generation than their 
descendants. The jail, too, was not much used by the 
Saxon-English, as nearly all wrongs were righted by the 
geald, and, as Dr Barnes remarks, “ few men were shut up 
in idleness to be kept by the crimeless.”” The place of con- 
finement for criminals, for shorter times, hours or days, 
was called the Cwaertern, which may have given us our 
word Quarters. ‘‘Good and wise Saxon-English to live in 
community without a jail!” our author is ready to ex- 
claim ; but then he is compelled to add, ‘‘ No, not so good ; 
since they had theowship, or an open-air slavery.” The 
objection to the equality of the wergeald was that it pressed 
less heavily on the rich than on the poor ; just as our fines 
for breaches of the law at present are mag? or apd adjusted. 
It appears, however, that the old Saxon-English and Welsh 
laws were, in reality, less unfair than those in our England 
of the nineteenth century. Thus the laws of King Canute 
say: “And so, asa man may be mightier, or a man of 
more wealth, so shall he the deeper before God and the 
world, amend his wrong.” Some of these old laws made 
very fine distinctions between crimes; thus the geald was 
twice as much for burning a tree as for cutting it with an 
axe: “for the axe is a teller of the thief; and elsewhere 
it is said in the Laws of Ina, ‘For the fire is a stealthy 
thief.’”” We quote a paragraph which contains a formula 
for the appraising of a geald in certain cases, which we 
presume was invented by Mr Barnes, and not by the old 
Anglo-Saxon lawgivers : 

And on the mingling of more kinds of wickedness in a crime, 
or on the greater wealth of the criminal, the law put on a 
double or threefold, or manifold —2* and in the Welsh 
law there was a rule of what was called Dyrchafael or increase. If 
the — fine were a, then, in cases of great wickedness or 
wealth, 
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The Welsh laws say no fine is owing for the intention, without 
the deed, which seems a fair law; but it is unlike our game laws, 
which make a man guilty of an intention to take game. 
The names of places frequently throw a light on their 
former condition and origin. us the tun, meaning a 
farm-yard, has become ton, and clings to a number of 
places, such as Newton and Ellaston ; weorth, an inclosure, 
is apparent in Blocksworth—Bloces-weorth, or Bloce’s 
inclosure—and Amesworth. The smaller inclosure of the 
yards immediately round the house was called ham; hence 
our home and the German heim, and such names as Not- 
tingham. The Stockade, or wooden fence, has given a 
name to many of our towns and villages, as Stoke Wake 
and Odstock. The ea, or eage, was the water, pond, or 
lake of the Saxon, and occurs in Hornsea and other names. 
Among the Saxon settlers both fresh and salt-water fish 
formed a very important article of diet. Horse-flesh 
was eaten in the earlier times, but was discontinued 
as their civilisation advanced. In Councils held in 785 
in Northumbria, before Alfwold, and in Mercia, before 
Offa, the practice was recommended to be discontinued : 
“Many among you eat horses, which is not done by any 
Christians in the East. Avoid this.” Our author con- 
siders that “the Teutonic race might be rather clearly off- 
marked from others as the beer-brewing race, since all 
tribes of them have been fillersof the vat and emptiers of the 
beer-horn.” The drinking of beer from horns or skulls was 
one of the pleasures which were promised to the 
warriors who should obtain the joys of t)): Valhalla. 
in the death-song of Lothbrok the Vikin,, there is the ery : 
“ We shall soon drink beer from wide-bowed skulls.” 
“ Body Gear ” of the Saxon-English is thus described : 
Saxon-English ladies often wore.a full and loose hood, much 
like what was worn in later times under the name of the 








Personally. Even his son—his last remaining child out of five—for 





Dorsaet. 


Dorn, 


or , is doubtless Durin, the “ Little 


The cyrtel (kirtle) was a kind of thigh-low round froc or 
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eae men were. over, the cept whet *83 

times called or tunic, and was fastened with or 

Pa h have been found enriched with ruabyred 

i t and glass, and gilded bronze. Over 

the coat men sometimes wore a short cloke or mantel, and round 

on which they seem to have hang their 
» the ers; as in the Saxon- 

our pay, A ate ia tenon ua lock 

no money in their purse, (Matt. vi. namon ne feo! 

um,” that they should take no money om their 


fastened with a buckle (figel or fifele) sometimes 

of Sa and on the right 
side hung the sword and knife, the seaz, or long knife, or the cni/ 
ima sheath. On the side hung, by a strap, a bag or purse (faetels), 
sometimes of leather with a metal mouthframe, like some of our 


The Saxon-English stocking or hose was overbound by bands 


[poet bandas), which were wound —_ ly round the leg from the 
oot to the os somewhat as the Highlanders’ leg b 
The Saxons used the one (aesc) of sund ngths for war 


hunting, with a haft aesc), though both the spear and 
—— —2— as what ekes out long. 


be 
the shield and the sword (the sweord) or the 


or swung. 
tus says of the Germans he ey! rarely fought with the 
sword or greater spéar, bat with the , which they called 
framea, with a narrow and sharp blade, so handy that it might be 
used in close or open fight. The horseman had commonly only a 
shield and framea, and the footman was often a thrower of 


remarks of our author on the 
bravery and restlessness of the Saxon race, as a character- 
istic specimen of his style : 
mindstrength, and bod ksomeness of the Saxon, 
—— of great might for ; Vou well s * need a train- 
ing in wisdom to keep them from mischief. Saxon’s mind, 
and above all in the is destructive, and his sprackness 
wants the ance of Ba me thought, without which we see that 
the bare sight of bird or beast awakens an eagerness to kill it, 
however useful or harmiess alive, or worthless dead. Thence it 
is that seats (chairs) put out at towns are often wantonly wrenched 
asunder, that bars and stiles are notched by bearers of an axe, 
that the guidepost is upset, and coping stones are pushed off 
bridge w and trees and shrubs are damaged, and the limb 
sprackness is spent in whittling sticks. 
The Welsh have a sayin 
Chware Cymro digrivwch 
Chware Sais a. 
The sport of the Welshman is fun: 
The sport of the Saxon is death. 
Mr Barnes’ final chapter, in which he quotes from a 
of sources in order to prove that the Frieses, 
| were of the same kin, and formerly of 
ne speech; and some interesting chapters on Heathen- 
hood, Christianity, and the English , we can here 
y perusing Mr Barnes’ pleasant little 
volume, we had but one regret—that it had no table of 


ord. By the Author of ‘Basil St John.’ 
Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. 
It may be consolatory to those who are unsuceessful in 
their youth to contemplate the early triumphs of the 
A painter, for example, a lives in a garret, 
which by a pleasurable fiction he denominates his studio, 
may derive some solace from the historical fact that 
painted the Assumption, for the Church of the 
Conventuals at Perugia, when he was scarcely seventeen 
years old ; or that Titian pai the Archangels Raphael 
and Tobias, for the of another Italian church, 
when he had but just completed his thirteenth year. 
Similarly, the musician who erections fourteen hours a day 
upon his violin, to the etory excitation of an entire 


° 





; 
— 


ighbourhood, but who has not yet attained to the dignity 
of bei as an item at even a minor 
theatre, may be sustained in his defeat by the recorded | 


composed a mags before he was 


observer, to be ual to the end proposed; but 


the paper, the editor, as we have already stated, sent five 


especially in literature, have their beginning; and 








But with the exception of this somewhat trite romancing, 
The effort would seem, at least to an bg 4 


wonderful success of Arthur Clifford is of course abnormal 
but so are romances by their very nature, or a 


propriety runs from end toend. Mothers may safely recom- 


ds for the attempt. Genius and labour combining| mend it to their daughters, and daughters, of course, will like 


in hand are sure to urso 
time; and the editor of the Daily Budget, recognising in 
Arthur Clifford the qualities of a very superior contributor, 
was only too happy to secure his services, and to pay him 


now begun in earnest; and this is the way that Arthur 
Clifford set about it : 
fi i that he must remain in London, 
—— wry Dos Tg my aby ash of the kind he could do best. 
But the London haunts of former years knew himno more. He 
ave up his apartments in St James's; he took his name off the 
thenewum and another literary club to which he belonged, and 
retired to a lodging in a remote part of the city, where he could 
be housed for one fifth of what he bad been paying before. He 
was alone, entirely alone; not a soul he knew; not one who 
cared whence he came or whither he went. His only walks west- 
ward were to the office of the editor of the journal to which he 
still contributed. That worthy man had been one of the few who 
still continued friendly to him. True it was that he had no com- 
plete confidence in his contributor, and that he did not attempt to 
disbelieve the story of the embezzlement of trust-moneys; but he 
was a kindly man, as we before said, especially where his own 
purpose was well served; and he determined he would not turn 
the young man adrift, as his articles were far above the average 
of such productions. And so Arthur Clifford was still able to 
earn his money steadily, and week by week might reckon on 
regular payment, and regular employment. How and on what he 
lived was a mystery to his landlady, who saw him at home all 
day and every day, writing, and never stirring but to take a hasty 
k and an equally hasty meal. To say that he throve on his 
~ —— be a mistake, but he existed, and did not lose his 
Two opportunities quickly presented themselves to the 
energy and ambition of Mr Clifford, He was sent to New 
York as the special correspondent of the Daily Budget, 
—a position which he filled with so much success that his 
letters produced a profound impression both in England 
and America, Returning to London, an occasion awaited 
him which was the culminating point in his prosperity ; 
and the circumstances are just sufficiently probable to 
excite the reader’s interest. A Bill was being carried 
through the House of Commons which contained an equi- 
vocal though scarcely suspected clause, designed to favour 
the corrupt dependent of one of the Ministers in power. 
Arthur Clifford discovered this fact in time to convert it to 
his own advantage. Thundering vehement reproaches from 
the columns of the Daily Budget, he stirred up the wrath 
of the public against this nefarious clause; and such was 
the terrible eloquence of this powerful writer, that the Bill 
was finally abandoned, and the Minister hopelessly di 
Nothing was talked of at the Clubs or in society but. the 
masterly articles in the Daily Budget. Popularity is a 
mild and feeble term with which to express the sunshine 
of prosperity that beamed upon the fortunes of the writer. 
He followed up his great success by publishing a satire of 
tremendous power, under the title of ‘Moral Diseases,’ 
which, though anonymous, was quickly traced to the 
modern Junius, Clifford. The homage of society now 
oso itself in floods into the lap of our literary hero. 
e read that a Duke invited a Bishop to meet the distin- 
guished writer at dinner; and this again is a character of 
precedent which, like the five-pound note we have men- 


liberally for them. The work of a literary aspirant was 


produce their fruit in course of| it all the better for its stern regard to sensibilities. The com- 


position is good throughout, but never remarkable ; neither 
above nor below what we commonly find in modern works 
of romance. The merit of brevity is, however, conspicu- 
ously marked; and no little praise is due to an author 
who writes a really excellent novel within the compass of 
one volume. Altogether, ‘ Arthur Clifford’ must be pro- 
nounced a success. Brevity, propriety, a not uninteresting 
story, and the laudable advocacy of deserving literary men 
are points that entitle a book to be read for itself, as 
well as for the motives that designed it. 





The Elements of Botany for the Use of Schools. By 
John Hutton Balfour, M.D., &. Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black. 


We have before us another of those admirable elemen- 
tary text-books of natural science, which our foremost 
professors do not now disdain to compile for the young. 
Written in an admirably clear and simple style, profusely 
illustrated by woodcuts on nearly every page, and con- 
taining fewer words of six and seven syllables ending in 
-ous than any other book on Botany which we ever 
remember to have read, it is exactly suited for scholastic 
purposes as a first book of natural science. It will also 
be found invaluable by any person who wishes to acquire 
the leading principles of Botany with the least trouble, 
and in the most interesting way. Dr Balfour divides his 
treatise into two parts; the first treating of the structure 
and functions of the various organs of nutrition and repro- 
duction in plants, and the second being devoted to the 
various systems of classification. The author 
Botany as the simplest of the sciences, and well calculated 
to initiate the study of natural history. Among the 
natural sciences, too, he considers that ‘none is more 
fitted for general education than Botany. It relates to 
objects which are constantly within our reach, and can be 
studied at all times. It is fitted alike for young and old, 
for rich and poor. It carries us to the fields, and makes 
us see wonderful beauty and arrangement even in the 
meanest weed. It adds brightness and pleasure to the 
hours of recreation. The prosecution of the science does 
not call for any cruel experiments, or for any proceedings 
which could inflict a wound on the most sensitive heart.” 


_|Among the many phenomena of botanical science, cer- 


tainly the means taken to secure the proper fertilisation of 
the plant are among the most remarkable. 


In the hazel, where the gr is in one set of flowers (fig. 187), 
and the pistil in another (fig. 187), the leaves might interfere wit 

the application of the pollen, and therefore they are not produced 
until it has been scattered. In the case of firs, which have their 
flowers arranged as in the hazel, stamens at one place and fruit- 
bearing cones at another, the eve leaves are very narrow, 
and the quantity of pollen —— is very great, so as to insure 
its reaching the young cones. In America, and also in Scotland, 
the pollen from pine-forests is sometimes carried to a great dis- 
tance by winds, and falls in showers like sulphur. In the month 
of May, in this country, a visit to a forest of firs will show the 
large quantity of yellow powder which falls from the trees when 
—9* In the ease of cucumbers in a glass frame, where the 


would not care to read them. Tho morality — 
the initiatory article was not even admitted into|not only beyond reproach, but a pellucid stream of exquisite 








tioned above, must not be taken as a *— encouragement 


by young and too confiding authors. er Bishops wind cannot reach the flowers, the gardener takes the pollen from 


, * the one kind of flower and applies it to the other, in order that 
are not in the habit of inviting men of talent to their|he may get fruit. In willows, the stamen-bearing and pistil-bear- 
entertainments simply because m the Times or Morning | ing flowers are on separate trees. In fig, 188 is seen a collection 
Post they have preached heroic virtue. Even startling| °F catkin of flowers with stamens only; in fig, 189, another 


* ’ - collection with pistils only. The two kinds of trees grow 
octavos, like ‘Moral Diseases,’ fail to attract in the actual near each other, lead tha wind waits the powder from the one 


world invitations to dinner from Montagu House, or “at|to the other. In Vallimeria spiralis (fig. 16, p. 9), an aquatic 
homes” from Apsley or Stafford. It is possibly to be pect uibish quand in diecbie ies oon of Europe, the stamen- 
regretted that the ducal and the episcopal mind is ing plant (fig. 15 @) at a certain period is detached from the 
not more keenly appreciative of the meri mud oar rises to the surface of the water, where it floats and 

ore PP vt ° ts of newspaper! rinens its pollen. Soon after, the pistil-bearing plant (fig. 15 5), 
writers ; that the purely disinterested motives of contri- * 5 


terms,—the latter being rapt ecstasies of composi-|butors to leading journals should be so commonly and — — “ie fen: tis Sones ah ‘Saver. Cane os 
: ’ n ; 

tion, but the former sadly in coats and bread and | recklessly ignored among the qualities which shake. prom where it expands, The pollen is then wafted to it by the wind; 

butter,—may be partially recon to his obdurate fate eligible to “dine.” But there is no denying that Mr thus the seed is perfected, and finally deposited in the mud. 


on ra To ‘Arthur Olifford’ cleared five thousand | Arthur Clifford was a romantic exception to the hosts of 


pounds f chief artic] 


we take to be even more ex than the former. We 
are accustomed to hear of im ed authors who 
experience a diffidence on the part of their publishers to pay 


for productions actually hed # so that the anomaly 
of a writer being rewarded for his failures is altogether too 

the ——— Conceive of an editor who 
pom ory this novel revision of a custom- 
ary n : “ We beg leave to state that we cannot return 
rejected communications; but as a faint compensation for 
this unwilling discourtesy, a five-pound note will be always 


an favourite of romantic fortune. Quittin 
Oxford with h achievements, he left it with 
friends who were 


g | fortunes than rewarded our hero 











Insects are often, in the arrangements of Providence, made the 
means of securing the production of seed. How often do we see 
the bees collecting the yellow powder of plants, and, while oe 
viding for the food of their young, aiding in dispersing the pollen! 
The honey-like matter secreted by flowers renders them attractive 


aggri i there i . to insects. It is produced by an alteration in the starch, which 
oved by the slight, as 18 something to be lost, occupies cells at the bottom of the flowers. In the common crown- 


but little to be ed, b average patrician patron i ial of the ns there is a distinct de ion at the base 
The truth is, that rank ind’ talent, though they freapenti; —— petal, in which the honey or *7 seoreted. In 
are found together, can never by any mistake become con-|°°™mon buttercups, a small scale at the bottom of each of the 


iterature ellow petals points out the seat of the sugar-like matter. The 
- agi os re * case of Lord Macaulay, may Teuullas forms of the flowers of orchids (fig. 190), 
up one course of a generation to the|such as the bee-orchis, the fly-orchis, the spider-orchis, the 
social status of a Baron; but when that status is once | butterfly-oncidium, seem to be connected with the attraction 
obtained, it is the baronage, and not the literature, that | insects to the flowers, in order to apply the pollen, which 
excites the homage. . in these plants is singular, both as regards its situation and 
The least satisfactory part of « Arth : ne nature, The little masses of pollen in the orchids adhere to 
a a “wa hy ur Clifford’ is that| the proboscis of the insect; thus, as the insect travels from 
which is conventionally introduced as love. A man who| flower to flower, the pollen is applied to the stigma. In the birth- 
Parliamentary Bill won worthy of orn 0] et Serna —— 
i i ; . e lower part of v e stamens an are situated. 
ar tary was worthy of An ws * ro — eye of the —— and —* * i fig. a p- rien sete 
- . . . © represent the floral enve removed. This plant is frequented, in 
him ae ee bike cad o> a —2— daughter while he | native country, “x. pl insect which — — the tube easily and gets 
himself was , bsequently to reverse the fates b 
@ simple see-saw process of the fancy, is a sort of “plot” 
that we have encountered in novels so many hundreds of 


meritorious writers who have not been admitted into aris- 


tocratic society as untitled peers of pen and ink; and we 
hope, for their own sakes, that literary men will not feel 


— on the pistil, soon after which the flower withers and the 


into the little chamber. On attempting to get out, it is prevented 
times, that immediately a tale begins with an impoverished 
we 


a series of hairs in the tube, which all point downwards. It 

therefore moves about in the cavity, and thus distributes the 
rected pt hegh pm: Papa, we know the issues 
quite as well as though we had written them ourselves, 








nsect escapes. 
Occasionally Dr Balfour gives us a little pleasant scien- 
tifie gossip, as a relief to the more purely technical parts 


aot 
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of the volume. We quote an interesting page relating to 
a subject more puzzling to the florist than any other con- 
nected with the cultivation of flowers and development of 
new species : 

The colours of flowers are arranged in two series, the yellow 
and the blue. A plant belonging to the yellow series may exhibit 
all the tints of white, yellow, and but it does not appear to 
have the power of bearing Dise. also. with a plant of the 
blue series ; it too may exhibit varying tints of white and red and 
blue, but generally refuses to become yellow. The tulip, the 
dahlia, and the tose belong to the yellow series; and while, by 
cultivation, they exhibit innumerable changes, yet they have not 
been made blue. The common harebell belongs to the blue series, 
and is not seen to assume the yellow. Such appears to be the 
general law, although there are, no doubt, some 7 ey 
exceptions, especially in cases (as the pansy) where blue and 

ellow occur in the petals of the same flower. But it remains to 
e proved that a truly yellow petal can be changed into blue by 
the art of the gardener. 

Blue can pass into red by means of acids, and can og all 
the colours resulting from the mixture of blue and red. Yellow 
is capable of reddening by oxygenation (ie, by the action of 
oxygen), and also by acids (as in the yellowish juice of some cells 
of the leaves of red cabbage), and hence yellow flowers may pass 
to red, and present all the intermediate shades. The red colour, 
however, of the blue and yellow series is not the same. That of 
the yellow series seems to be less common in leaves than in 
flowers; that of the blue series is the reverse. The two kinds of 
red (one belonging to the blue and the other to the yellow) are 
sometimes united in the same flower, which may thus present 
every imaginable variety of colour. This, however, is a rare 
occurrence, : 

The second part of this little book contains an admi- 
rable epitome of the various systems of arrangement in 
such a way as to be easily comprehended by the young 
student. Here it is manifestly impossible to avoid those 
technical terms which point out the various divisions ; but 
all these terms are thoroughly explained in the Glossary at 
the end of the volume. A copious index, and a series of 
questions appended to each chapter make the work more 


complete, and better adapted for scholastic purposes. 





—- for and Oontributions to a Ballad History of 
mgland and the States sprung from her. By W. 0. 
Bennett. Hamilton, Adams, and Oo. 


This little volume gives evidence as to the excellence of 
Mr Bennett's intentions, but by no means satisfies us with 
respect to Mr Bennett’s judgment. 

In a Preface entitled ‘‘ Shall we have a National Ballad- 
History for the People? An Appeal to the Poets of 
England and America,” we are let into the secret of these 
“ eontributions.” We are told that “ English History is 
almost unknown to the English people,” for our great his- 
torians have written only for “the cultivated few.” And 
then we learn—and we can but quote and admire—that the 
people “are to be moved by the same means which have 
moved them through all ages ; as the universal mind of the 
Greek races was kindled and ennobled by the thunder- 
march of the Ballad-epics of Homer; as the imagination 
of the Teutonic nations was swept along by the gloomy 
torrent of the Nibelungenlied ; as the Spaniard was fired and 
nationalised by the battle-music of the Oid.” 

Hence follows the appeal to the poets of England and 
America to write ballads; and, that there may be no mis- 
take, Mr Bennett is kind enough to supply the poets with 
two pages of subjects for their verse. There is choice 
enough. There is a list of some five-and-twenty battles, 
a number of martyrdoms and executions, sieges and 
defences, discoveries and triumphs,—nothing seems for- 
gotten. One poet is to immortalise “ Defoe in the pillory.” 
To another sacred bard will be assigned “Grace Darling 
in the tempest.” Dunstan and Wycliffe, Caractacus and 
Oromwell, are henceforth alike to “live in music in the 
souls of Englishmen.” But as yet, of course, this happy 
time has not arrived, and all that can be done is to hasten 
on its coming. Example, Mr Bennett knows, is better 
than precept, and so he sets his poets the example. He 
contributes to ‘The Ballad History of England’ a variety 
of specimens in every kind of metre and of very various 
merit. He begins with the ‘Tale of Harald Hardrada,’ 
and ends with an address to “‘O my land, Mother land.” 
Among other matters he gives a moralised “Luck of 
Eden Hall,” and is kind enough to furnish “ A completion 
of Lord Macaulay’s fragment,—The Armada.” 

Still, with all its absurdity, there is a certain odd sin- 
cerity about the book, and a certain pleasant melody about 
some of the “contributions.” It is therefore, perhaps, 
worth while to explain to Mr Bennett why such a Ballad- 
History as he proposes must be an inevitable failure. 

We are not going to follow Mr .Bennett into a disquisi- 
tion about the Homeric ballads, and the Cid, and the rest 
of it. There is absolutely nothing in common between 
them and Mr Bennett’s plan. It is impossible now to recall 
the conditions under which the ballad had a real vigorous 
influence on the will and actions of men. If Macaulay 
overstated the case when, in his essay on “ Milton,” he 
asserted that an enlightened age would have less good 
poetry, and be less affected by it, this is undoubtedly true 
with regard to national ballads. The ballad was the rude 
way by which, in days when newspapers were unknown, 
and information of every kind travelled slowly and un- 
certainly, the —* heard the story of their country’s trials 
and successes. The ragged lines were then all alive with 
passion, and could wake up answering passion in those who 
heard them. In these days we doubt whether any ballad 
‘could move men like the simple narrative of an eye- 
witness. We would back the influence of Dr Russell of the 
Times against that of Mr Bennett or any of his coadjutors. 





One of the best of Mr Bennett’s own ballads, which we 














remember thinking and even somewhat vi 

when it first is one entitled “The Death 

of Wellington.” We have never heard it quoted from 
that day to this, and ean only suppose that by some 
fatality it does not ‘ live in the hearts of Englishmen.” 

However, Mr Bennett wy 4 be consoled by remembering 
how very rare any successful ballad really is. During the 
Crimean War how many Verses were written, and how few 
remain to us. Some sterm and solemn lines in Punch, 
“ Sursum Corda,” written just after Alma, and beginning 

’Tis no time for looking palely, ’tis no time for gloomy fancies, 

While the Alma’s shouts of victory are ringing in the ear, 
clung to men’s memories for a short time; and poems of 
merit were written by Sydney Dobell, Franklin Eushing- 
ton, and others, but they soon passed away. Tennyson's 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” (which first appeared in 
the Examiner of Dec, 9th, 1854), remains the ay lasting 
ballad of that time. Since then, there is but one other 
patriotic ballad, also attributed to Tennyson, but not ac- 
knowledged by him, which has had any remarkable success. 
The Volunteer movement was not yet fairly started, and a 
feeling of panic, lest our “faithful ally” in France should 
invade our coasts, had suddenly seized hold of the country. 
At that moment there appeared one morning in the Times 
“Form, form, Riflemen, form.” The spirited and almost 
passionate appeal was caught at by those who were eager 
to establish the Volunteers; and these verses, ballad they 
hardly are, had a direct practical influence of a kind 
quite without parallel of late days in England. 

The ballads of the recent American War are of scarcely 
any merit, There are some striking lines by Mrs Howe, and 
« Barbara Fritchie ”’ by Whittier, and an anonymous poem, 
“The Picket Guard,” are also good ; but there is little else. 
The undeniable effects of the Northern “ John Brown’s 
March,” and the Southern “ Dixie’s Land,” are entirely to 
be attributed to the music, to which the soldiers marched 
intime. The Editor of “ The Poetry of the War” himself 
calls the first “‘ a senseless farrago,” and “ Dixie’s Land ” is 
simply nonsense. And this leads us to say, that we suspect 
that much of the influence which Mr Bennett attributes to 
the ballad is owing to the air to which the words are set. 
Take “ Lillibullero” for instance. No ballad did a more 
decided‘work in modern days ; and yet, most certainly, to the 
air and not to the words is the credit due. The favourite 
tunes of our regimental bands are almost invariably the 
accompaniment of stupid or childish words; and yet, for 
love of the tunes, no words will oftener spring to the 
soldier’s lips. 

But if historical ballads,—dealing with fresh and living 
interests,—are rarely successful, what better can be hoped 
from imitative ballads, describing past events and for- 
gotten times? In all probability they will not be ballads 
at all, but versified incidents in history. They will have 
no real glow and light, but a mere cold reflected glitter. 
What Gerald Massey calls “ songs that warm the heart like 
wine ”’ are, for the most part, quite another thing. Every 
now and then a poet may throw himself into the past by 
some rare sympathetic power, and write with a genuine or 
even a passionate fervour,—but such exceptions only prove 
the rule. The struggles between the great powers of progress 
and reaction, in the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
had a peculiar fascination for Macaulay, and to that we 
owe the “Armada” and the “ Battle of Ivry;" but who 
writen by Bagh onal ving thr ar ot hal 
wri y ish poets still living, there are not half-a- 
dozen that are likely to outlive their authors. 

When, then, Mr Bennett two pages of subjects 
for ballads to be written to order, the prospect is dreary to 
the last degree. Fortanately his appeal will not be 
responded to, and Mr Bennett's industry, unaided and 
en can hardly versify every memorable scene in English 


ry. 
Nevertheless, there is one thing that Mr Bennett may do. 
He may give us a volume of the best historical ballads 
which already exist. He is quite right in saying that what 
is of merely antiquarian value is unsuited to those who 
would be most moved by really stirring ballads; and no 
collection of ballads which we are aware distinguishes 
between those that have only a special, and those which 
possess a universal, interest. The materials for a volume 
of popular historical ballads are very numerous, but the 
are very widely scattered, Among those old ballads, whi 
are far less known than they to be, is one from 
which Tennyson must surely have derived the fine move- 


ment of his — — Here is a single stanza ; 
court, rt! 
Know ye not Agincourt ? 
taught 
Frenchmen to know men; 
And when the was done 
Thousands there fell to one 
Good English bowman. . 
Another ballad, little known, but of great and simple 
pathos, is the “Death of Queen Jane” (Jane Seymour), 


uoted in Mr Bell’s ‘ Ballads of the Peasantry.’ Here are 


the —— 3 
black was the mourning, 
And white were the wands, 


: 
Beet 
Es 
— 
J 


did play, 
— Jane 
elay. 
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The flower of Old 
Was laid in cold clay, 
Whilst the royal King Henrie 
Came weeping away. 


Of Mr Bennett’s own “Contributions” what can we 
say? There is careful work in them, and fairly accurate 
costuming, and the orthodox ballad-forms . 
There is, moreover, a certain command of metres, and a 
real knowledge and love of the subject. Still the general 
result is dead and tedious, for one sees at a glance how 
utterly artificial the whole thing is, 
How can any man work himself up into equal rhapso- 
dies about Wellington, and Marlborough, and Admiral 
Benbow, and the Tricolor, and Marston Moor, and twenty 
other things and persons ? 

It is clear, after reading half-a-dozen pages, that this 

shing enthusiasm is but an unconscious affectation. Mr 

ennett is maded of the beauty of patriotism, and he 
will prove himself a patriot equal to every occasion of his- 
torical verse. When his spirit begins to flag, he rouses 
himself to fresh endeavour by fresh outbursts of national 


Had he done so, he would have ranked among our greatest 
poets, As it is, he is only a versifier, who —* ingenious, 
and occasionally pleasing. 

“ Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance” is about the best of these 
ballads, as being the most descriptive and the least senti- 
mental ; and for the opposite reason, ‘“‘O my Land, Mother- 
land,” is pesnene the worst, 
iw Several are mere echoes of former ballads, and here and 

ere is an unintentional but very palpable plagiarism, 
showing how little truly genuine the poem is, Tn “ Before 
Bosworth Field,” for instance, we have 

There’s grief in Clifford’s towers ; 
There’s wail in Warwick’s halls : 
which is, of course, a half-remembered version of Ma- 
caulay’s 
There is woe in Oxford halls; there is wail in Durham’s stalls. 

Let us end by quoting a stanza from the “ Death-March 
of Wellington,” which we still think one of. the most 
pleasing of Mr Bennett's ballads : 

On, bear him on to where they sleep, 
Our greatest, whom we name wi 
Lay him by Moore, in slumber deep ; 

y him by Abercrombie’s side, 
Nay, place him by the only one 
s smile ; 


ho fixed with him red victory’ 
Room for the dead, by him who won 
For us Trafalgar and the Nile; 


On, bear him on. Hark! in the hush, I hear 
Toulouse’s charge and St Sebastian’s cheer. 


pride ; 





The Plays of Shakespeare. Edited and Annotated by 
Charles and Mary Cowden Olarke. Tlustrated by 
H. ©. Selons. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Popular and, therefore, cheap editions of the works of 
our great national poet are not a novelty, but the edition 
now before us is much above the of these 
productions. It is in the form most convenient for study 
or reference, and is liberally supplied with annotations to 
aid the research of the reader; while the illustrations, if 
not in the highest state of art as regards execution and 


finish, are carefully drawn and characteristic, A large 
sum has been nded by the enterprising firm of pub- 
lishers in its production, and they certainly deserve a suc- 


cessful sale for a work at once cheap and good. 





Artemus Ward's Lecture. (As delivered at the 
Hall, London.) Edited by his Executors, T. W. 
Robertson and E. P. Hingston, With numerous 
Illustrations from the Panorama. ; John 
Camden Hotten. 
Seldom has a success so sudden and 80 been 
achieved by means 80 * as those which the 
name of Artemus Ward a household word. This reprint 
of his Lecture on the Mormons, delivered at the 
Hall in 1866, for a brief t weeks, followed his 
remature death, will be welcome to those who never 
it rendered with the humorous gravity of the man, 
There is quite enough in the matter to entertain, even 
though the main element of original attraction be lost. 
Mr T. W. Robertson and Mr Hingston provide such padding 
in the form of Prefatory and Biogra notices as to render 
the tastefully mounted little volume sufficiently bulky to 
become important ; while a mass of foot-notes (as —* 
portioned to the quantity of original matter as a fully 
collected edition of Semapenterice se Set would be 
to the inspired Book) explain, a particularity, 
the manner of ofal delivery and the moral of the meaning. 
Mr Hepworth Dixon has told us a deal about the. 
Mormons, and instructively disenchanted us with — 
gamous proclivities of Brigham Young and his les ; 
so effectually indeed, that all of us Englishers have become 
quite content to have no more than one wife at o time, 
and many indeed willing to try the experiment of total 
abstinence from that perilous luxury. 
Mr Hotten, following the fashion of Mr Charles Reade, 
has carefully adjusted the size of type to the th of 
emphasis. By way of example of the lecturer's style, we 
quote a few brief extracts. 
Artemus sketches his capacities and inclinations in the 
following fashion : t 


I am not av Artist. I don’t paint perhaps 
if were a middle- single nts ⏑ — 
for pictures.——I have had a many 





taken of myself. Some of are very pretty: sweet 


Teter ae 


ardour. In spite of all, he could hardly hope to: succeed. - 
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to look at el as I said before I like them. 

’ve always lo ictures. 

‘ I coul heaven sted at a very tender age. When a mere 

child I once drew a small. cart-load of raw turnips over a 
——The people of the village noticed me. I drew 

their attention. They said I had a future before me. Up to 

that time I had an idea it was behind me. 

- ‘Time passed on. It always does by the way. You may pos- 

sibly have noticed that Time passes on.——It is a kind of way 

Time has. 


It was in m — 


+ * 
days that I failed as an actor.——The 
P i.”——I_ played the Ruins. It 


rmance—but it was better than 
aU ii Mountain.” He was not good. He was a bad 
us. 
Verne remembrance often makes me ask—‘ Where are the boys 
of my youth?”——I assure you this is not a conundrum.—— 
Some we amongst you here——some in America some are 
in gaol.—_—_—— . 
Hence arises a most touching question—“ Where are the girls 
of my youth?” Some are married ——some would like to be. 
Oh my Maria! Alas! she married another. They frequently 
do. I hope she is happy—because I am.———Some people are 
not happy. I have not that. 


Again : 
I like Music. can’t sing. As a singist I am not a success. 
Soap ensdeoh hon J sig, So are those who hear me, They are 
der even than I am. 

The other night some silver-voiced young men came under m 
window and sang—“ Come where my love lies dreaming.” —— 
didn’t go. I didn’t think it would be correct. 
* Illustrating his panorama (which, with unaccustomed 
malignity, he threatened to bequeath to the Prince of 
Wales for use on board the American yacht offered to him 
as a gift), he thus speaks of one picture: 

This picture is a great work of art.——It is an oil painting— 
done in petroleum. It is by the Old Masters. It was the 
thi ; ow did before dying. They did this and then they 
ex 

e most celebrated artists of London are so delighted with 
this picture that they come to the Hall every day to gaze at it. 
I wish you were nearer to it—so you could see it better. I wish 
I could take it to your residences and let you see it by daylight. 
Some of the artists in London come here ig | morning 
before daylight with lanterns to look at it. They say they never 
saw anything like it before——and they hope they never shall 
n. 


The Lecture is not alone droll, it is also full of infor- 
mation of the graver sort. Here is a description, like a 


photograph, of Brigham Young : 

The President of this remarkable community——the head of 
the Mormon Church——is ham Young. He is called 
President Young—and Brother Brigham. He is about 54 years 
old—altho’ he doesn’t look to be over 45. He has sandy hair 
and whiskers——is a medium height——and is a little inclined to 
corpulency. He was born in the State of Vermont. His power 
is more lute than that of any living sovereign——yet he uses 
it with such consummate discretion that his ple are almost 

devoted to him—and that they would cheerfully die 
4 J if ‘they thought the sacrifice were demanded—I cannot 


* 

He is a man of enormous wealth.—One-tenth of everything 
Brighats Yomig o che Church, “Ie to onppored thas be apeculates 

0 e Charch. It is su that he s ates 
——— fands ——at all Gebiliester is one of the wealthiest 
men now orth several millions—without doubt.—— 
He is a bol man——but that he is also a man of extra- 
ordinary administrative ability no one can doubt who has watched 
his astounding career for the past ten years. It is only fair for 
me to add that he treated me with marked kindness during my 
sojourn in Utah. 


Further on we find: 








— 





Y has two hundred wives. Just think of that! 
“me by th of that. That is—he has eighty actual 
wives, and he is married to one hundred twenty 


the Mormons call them 
——are contracted with . ~ widows—who think it a great 
pag te by sealed——the Mormons call it being sealed——to 


So we may he has two hundred wives. He loves not 
wisely—but two hundred well. He is dreadfully married. He’s 
the most married man I ever saw in my life. 

I saw his mother-in-law while I was there. I can’t exactly tell 
you how many there is of her—but it’s a deal. It strikes 
me that one mother-in-law is about enough to have in a family 
——unless you're very fond 6f excitement, 

A few days before my arrival in Utah—Brigham was married 





— o a yo really pretty girl but he says he 
stop now. He told me confiden y that he shouldn't get 
meres more. He sa 1* all ——— per © to live in 
peace remainder days—an ve illow 
soothed by the hands of his family. Well hare all 
I ut if ali his family 


s all suppose————b 
soothe his dying pillow—he'll have to go out-doors to die. 


With a upon the prospects of those who deem 
the Balt Lake Oly e highway to Heaven, we conclude 
our quotations from this remarkably entertaining and well- 
printed volume : 
it What will become of Mormonism? We all know and sdmit 
i hideous wro great immoral stain th 
seutcheon of the United States. “My belief is that its chlotemce 
Soe ee life of Brigham Young. His administra- 
tive ability holds the system er——his power of will main- 
tains it as the faith of a community. When he dies—Mormonism 
falent nce his eeame® ho are around him have neither his 
talen nergy. means stren it is held 

. When he Weihs: Accretion will also tall ¢ to pieces. 


at lion—you perceive—has a tail. It is already. 
Like ming—it ls to'be continued in our nese ne 4 


The T bi 
thousand, 

The Oruise of the 

Little could 


hich has 
and su = 
not 





f the Rocks, By Hugh Miller. 86th 
burgh ; William P, Nimmo, 

Betsey. By the same Author. Seventh 
Edinburgh : William P. Nimmo. 
be said on works already so well known, 
perhaps, been said over and over again ; 
uous comment on books which have received 
the approval of littératewrs and savants in 


* 


science, but the appreciation of the general 





embraces of the beautiful nymph. It is not the exquisite 


public, would be uncalled for and unnecessary. Our task 
is more to record approval of their present re-issue in a 
form at once handy and readable, and at a price placing 
them within acquirement by the most moderate purses. 
The ‘Testimony of the Rocks,’ which has been very aptly 
termed the Principia of Geology, is a book which should be 
in the hands of all students of natural science as well as 
those whose ing is of a more general and desultory 
character, and Mr Nimmo deserves credit for still further 
extending the reproduction of the works of one of our most 
justly esteemed authors. 





OUVRAGES DE JULES VERNE. 


. Cing Semaines en Ballon. Twelfth Edition. 

. Voyage au Centre de la Terre. Seventh Edition. 

. De la Terre & la Ime. Fifth Edition. 

. Le Désert de Glace. Fifth Edition. 

. Les st du Capitaine Grant (Voyage autour du 
Monde). 


Hetzel, Paris; David Nutt, Strand, London. 


By the time that those of our children who care for 
story books, and can read French, shall have got through 
these five remarkably large and entertaining volumes, they 
will have mastered the language, and acquired a fund of 
instruction and amusement well repaying the pleasure of 
the occupation. Down in the Mines! Up in the Air! 
“In a oon!” In the Arctic Regions! Round the 
World! Think of this, young people! and learn, not only 
to admire the profuse illustrations, but to enjoy the text. 
If this present writer knew the French tongue, he would 
be tempted to translate the tales for the edification of those 
of his children who do not. 

It is not within the limits of our notice to enter into 
detail of these ing books, but the promise of the 
title is in each case fully kept. We are in Africa, up the 
North Pole, down the Mines and all the rest, just as if we 
had been. Humorous description, exciting adventure, and 
solid instruction, good alike for young and old, are com- 
prised in these works, Their success is indicated by 
renewed editions, and we strongly recommend those whom 
it may concern or interest, to take one at random, certain 
that in good time the purchase of the rest will follow. The 
characters are, oddly enough, English or American, in 
every case; but the tone is so entirely, comically, contrast- 
ingly French as to add much to the fun, though it detracts 
nothing from the merit. 


— — — 


FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Final Notice.) 

In our first notice of the present exhibition of the Royal 
Academy we expressed our opinion that it did not contain 
one picture of such pre-eminent merit or attraction as to 
draw one out of one’s way to look at it; and yet we 
should be loth to say that our native art shows any symp- 
toms of lassitude or retrogression. On the contrary, there 
are evidences in this year’s exhibition of unusual enterprise 
—as if our artistic impulses, dissatisfied with their previous 
anarchic condition, were pushing out in every direction in 
search of some definitely national groove. The groups of 
our native — * coe —* and each exploring 
party seems on unhesitatingly towards its particular 
goal, Whether, when that form of art which is most 
truly representative of our national spirit is found, the 
various parties will converge and form a national school, 
and whether any such convergence is, on the whole, 
desirable, are points which we shall here leave untouched : 
it is enough in the meantime to notice how vigorously the 
various parties are following their own path, and even 
ting mannerism in order to distinguish themselves 

from their fellows. It would seem as if they feared that 
the public would not understand the motive of their work, 
if they did not wear a badge. For example, Mr Leighton, 
who may be regarded as the leader of the classic school, is 
not content to give us pictures exhibiting the most graceful 
drawing of the human form, fine flesh-colour, and imagi- 
native grasp of poetic subjects, but he must also introduce 
es of ‘decorative or symbolic work which give an air 

of affectation and poe to his productions. Take 
his fine picture of “ Helios and Rhodus” (864), in which 
the god is descending in a golden cloud to receive the 


om doe 








grace of her form or the love-light in her e es, nor yet the 
masterly treatment of the god himself, which first pots 
the attention, but a mass Of short-clipped double roses, 
growing out of nothing, and offending the eye with their 
crude colour. Rhodes never received its name from being 
able to grow such roses as these. “ Dædalus and Icarus” 
(469) is another fine work which suffers from ‘a method of 
treatment that removes the subject from our ‘personal 

and causes us to look upon it as a mere effort 
at reproduction. Here we have Daedalus and his son about 
to try their mechanical wings and launch into the air over 
the dark blue waters of the Cretan sea. The composition 
of this picture is as admirable as is the flesh-colouring ; 
but one is immediately struck by its too obvious mannerism. 
A large ane of the space of the canvas is taken up 
with a blue garment which hangs in the sky (for there is, 
— no wind to support it) in the folds it would 
assume if: 


y arranged upon the 


as some of his followers, whose extravagances in the way 
of classicism are not worth notice, for the reason that they 
will never take hold of the public heart, and so endanger 

weak-minded artists whose only law is popularity, 
One or two well-known mannerists a surprise 
05) is a 


us this year. Sir Noel Paton’s “Caliban” ( 
“ which will make one forget the rather character- 
ess and “ pretty” imagining oe taity and which that 
conscientious artist has given; us.- This Oaliban is a 
creation—a work which has power and idea in it, as well 
as ‘marvellous manipulative dextérity. The monster—a 
hideous creature with bestial mouth and ears—sits on the 
seashore, and, with wild and wistful eyes, listens to the 
music of a number of, tiny fairies who are hovering around 
him and whom he does not see. This solitary, dark- 
brown figure sits in middle of a rose-white world; and 
there is something almost touching: in the blind longing 
which his face expresses. The great-master showed one of 
the splendid touches of. his geniué ‘in gifting this abortion 
of humanity with a dumb sense of mystery and a desire 
to be something other than he was. . This is what Caliban 
says of his spiritual communings+~‘s » 
“ This isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that when I waked, 
I cried to dream again.” 
Mr Maclise, too—who has been called “the man with 
the iron hand ’’—excels himself this year, and gives us a 
picture which contains all. his virtues and few of his fail- 
ings. He has chosen for his subject the ancient ballad of 
“The King and the ;” and we find the beggar- 
maid passing in front of King Cophetua, who is surrounded 
by his knights. If there is in this composition that hard- 
ness of detail and obviousness of design which is never 
absent from Mr Maclise’s pictures, that is largely redeemed 
by the fine and wistful expression of the King’s face. It 
is neither love sickness, nor the languor of dreams, nor the 
interest of admiration which we find there, but a combina- 
tion of these. In strong contrast is the commonplace and 
almost repulsive countenance of a black cup-bearer who, 
unheeded, pours wine into his master’s goblet, while 
regarding the royal face with a sort of smile. King 
Cophetua sees nothing but the modest figure of the beggar- 
maid as she passes, her head turned the other way, and 
her eyes bent upon the ground. The tone of the picture 
is a trifle cold and grey, which increases the metallic look 
of some parts; but the harmony of the colouring (look, 
for example, at the dress of the cup-bearer) is admirable. 
But for this prevailing harmony, the sharply defined fronds 
of the ferns and the leaves of the oaks would be unna- 
turally prominent. Indeed, as they stand, they seem to 
want a little mist. 
It is impossible not to be attracted by Mr Millais’ 
“ Vanessa” (357), however much one may be disposed to 
quarrel with the artist for giving this singular picture such 
aname. This is not Vanessa—indeed one is tempted to 
say tlrat it is nobody, and nothing but a blaze of powerful 
and irregular colouring. The woman has not a spark of 
emotion or sentiment in her face ; her features, which are‘ 
rather pretty, are commonplace ; and her figure shows off 
a dress which looks like the composition of a disordered 
kaleidoscope. Yet the powerful colouring shows the hand 
of a master ; and there is method in that madness of rough 
and splatchy work. We can only regret that Mr Millais 
should not have spent his labour on a picture with some 
purpose or meaning in it, because we knew before that he 
was a fine colourist. Another astonishing, and attractive, 
and unsatisfactory picture is Mr P. F. Poole’s “ Lorenzo 
and Jessica” (257). There are few people who approach 
this singular work who are not instantly touched and 
by it ; and there are few who would not be puzzled 
to explain what.has moved their liking or admiration. On 
the banks of a lake sit Jessica and Lorenzo in the moonlight, 
he looking up into her face, which is surrounded with an 
extraordi head-dress that has the power of opaquely 
gleaming like silver in the light of the moon. Indeed, the 
whole picture is one blaze of yellowish-green light, stronger 
than any light that ever was on sea or Jand, or in a theatre 
either. There is a mystic glare of green across the hills on the 
other side of the lake, on the trees (which are absurdly large, 
considering the distance), on the quivering surface of the 
water, and on the figures of the foreground. There is a 
certain truth in the tone and colour of this light, and an 
absolute unreality in its strength and in its appearance on 
unreflecting substances. It is like the intensified lime- 
light of a theatre thrown upon natural instead of theatrical 
scenery ; and there is a certain witchery about this strange 
effect which is certain to attract one. There is also, of 
course, the interest of the subject. Moonlight is rendered 
sacred when it falls upon love-lorn eyes ; and Lorenzo cer- 
tainly looks as if his soul were in his face. Jessica is more 
reserved and discreet, but you may imagine that she is 
more in consonance with the solitude of the scene. 
In such a t 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well ; 
ng her soul with many vows of faith 
And ne’er a true one, 
She jests in that fashion no longer ; for the influence of 
Mr Poole’s mystical moonlight is upon her, and she feels 
that in a world of magic the sound of a human voice 








carefully and artisticall 
ground. Mr Leighton, it is true, never sins so outrageously 


would destroy the charm, 
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ENGRAVINGS OF ALBERT DURER AND LUCAS 
VaAN LEYDEN. 

paintings by the old masters is confined 

or aff. connoisseurs in Fine Art. There 
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is little i outline, faded colour, and quaint | 4 will. ‘wlied 


in 
nm of many old paintings to attract or engage the |. ; 
— the general observer, by whom the vivid tones Hon by those in 
and intense realism of the modern French and Flemish! 
schools are more appreciated. The same holds good of 


those early imens of the art of engraving, which, 
cpasill atelulind.. okt beta: Ghee: ler, tee, eeedond aad 
the antiquary, would be rejected by the untrained and | 






as they are, there is yet this difference between the arts of 
































though it possesses quaint points of interest which some- 
what redeem it. If we mention No. 78, ‘A man sleeping, 
a naked woman with an attendant demon whispering in 
his ear, and a winged child on stilts in the left corner ; ” 
43, “The Conversion of St Hubert ;” 92, “The Knight of 
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Somo spocimons of a collection, lately commenced b 
the Olub, of the Vetri Artistici, or fixed paintings se 
artists in the thirteenth century, which 
are said to be traceable, from discoveries in the Roman 
Catacombs, to the first Ohristian era, are here exhibited, 
be regarded with much satisfac- 


in art antiquities, 
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tion on record ting copyright, he obtained an injunc-| Gainsborough. ——— Vernon. 
tion from the Council of the Republic to restrain any | Granville. — Wenlock. 
further forgery of the famous monogram, Bene. De L’Isle. —— 

Recognising, as we have said, the mechanical imperfections | \<hes'*- De Tables, ———3 

under which the art of engraving was practised at that Kimberley. Ebury. * 
72 —— help being impressed with the evidences NON-CONTENTS 
of manipulative skill in the execution of some of the ARCHBISHOP. Leitrim. Braybrooke. 
subjects. Take, for instance, No. 42 on the central screen, ree — —— 

“ St Jerome seated in his writing chamber,” in which the]... DUx=*. Malmesbury. Castlouaine. 
perspective and architectural details of the room, the bowed | Athol. Mount Cashell. Churston. 
figure of the saint, and the effect of a diffused light are] Beanfort. —— Colchester. 
rendered with a lightness and variety of touch not sur-| Manchester. Sandwich pe 
passed by some steel prints of late years. Still more i, —S Congleton. 
noticeable is No. 86, entitled “‘ Melancolia,” a female figure | Northumberland. ———— men 
seated and e in apparently melancholy meditation, Tankerville. De Ros. 
heedless of the rainbow of promise in the distant horizon, | 4 i._"**4"""™* } oe 
the brightness of which is just clouded by a bat, the con- Bristol. Wilton. — 5 
sonant emblem of her thoughts. The hound, represen- Drogheda. Viscounrs. Gage. 
tative of fidelity, at her feet; the winged child of love * a 
above her; the emblems of life and death, philosophy and | Westmeath. * Headley. 
science scattered about her, unseen, unnoticed, and forgotten EAzELs. De Vesci. Hylton. 
in the abstraction that absorbs all sense and soul. This | Abergavenny. Gough, sare. 
we consider, from its power of conception and variety | Annesley. Hereford, Kingston. 
of detail, the masterpiece of the collection, and, with | Aylesford Hin. — 
the subject previously named, the two best of Durer’s| Bathurst. Strathalian, —— 
here · exhibited; there is less of that ultra-Gothie Warwick. —errwieto. Oriel. 
harshness, that medimval severity of expression, which, | Cadogan. Bis nors — a 
in most of the other prints, would disenchant other Coventry. Denes and Raphoe. Ravensworth. 
than the antiquarian enthusiast of art. There is little to| perpy. —— —* 
a the eye in the way of nude figures if we except| Dudley. Gloucester and Bristol. Rivers. 

os. 35 and 36, “ Adam and Eve,” the former of which,| Ffion Boreters: Saltersford 

Mr Fisher's copy, is in the best condition. This work, | Ellenborough. Llandaff. ani 
dated 1504, has a reputation well founded on its classic} Erne. Norwich. Sheffield. 
regularity, harmony of detail, and smoothness of execution ; | Ferrers. 8 a 
and it is somewhat difficult to believe that the same hand Headington. Rochester. —— 
has traced the ungraceful proportions and hard outlines in| Harewood. J Strathspey. 
No. 80, “A group of four naked women.” Nor is the nude pie EE — 
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Fortune” (No. 59) more commendable in its treatment, | (2¥C\ "snd Melville. — ——— 
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CONCERTS. 


Death,” we have enumerated the most striking subjects 
among the Durer list, though the attentive and critical 
observer will find much to interest in others less prominent. 

We have not space to dilate on the delineations of 
Durer’s friend and confrére, Lucas of Leyden, who died 
almost pencil in hand, and whose fame and merit are not 
strikingly represented in this collection. But 162, “The 
Crucifixion,” a composition of more than ninety figures, 
and 167, “ Christ presented to the people,” are distinguish- 
ing proofs of his ability and industry in an art in which he 
had few compeers, 





To talk of the concerts that “have been” seems like 
reciting to a hungry friend the detail of a dinner eaten, 
digested, enjoyed, and well-nigh forgotten. These musical 
banquets are now more numerous than the prandial feasts 


of the week, and scarcely so much varied. Madame | possi 


Lemmens-Sherrington, the winning Edith Wynne, Sims 
Reeves, Tnomas, and a score more, furnish the town, 
morning, noon, and night, with reiteration of “ linked 
sweetness long drawn out.” Everything from “ St Paul 

down to “ Come into , Maud,” is to be heard at 
choice, The question is not what have you heard ? but 





— 





what have you not heard? Dolby’s doors besieged, and 
scores of baffled pleasure-seekers turned away from. the 
inhospitable gates with full purses and blank faces; tickets 
at a premium for days for the promise of to-morrow or 
next week! How fortunate for St James’s Hall that some 
proverbs are merely allegorical; otherwise, if “walls had 
ears, that great chamber would perhaps “sicken and. so 
die” of the perpetual reiteration of sweet sounds, _, 
Among the leading events of the past week was the 
concert given by M. Berger and his accomplished wife. 
“‘ And it was good,” These artists are too well and widely 
known to require special mention, but their highly suc- 
cessful catering for musical enjoyment provokes some com- 
ment. To hear Giulio Regondi on the concertina now, 
after having enjoyed that pleasure in the year of grace 
17—, makes us feel disposed to class him among the 
choice spirits (or wines) that, improve with age. Returning 
from the days of Louis Quinze, we again greet Madame 
Norman Neruda, whose command over the violin is one of 
the marvels of the day. For it is not only graceful mani- 
pulation and handsome presence that will satisfy the 
musical critic; she fairly astounded as much as she 
pleased. We feel inclined, after having said so many civil 
things, to find a fault,—a very mild one,—concerning Mr 
Vernon Rigby, who seems to us scarcely to do justice to 
his fine and melodious voice. Since the early days of Mr 
Sims Reeves, and perhaps before his time, an uffected style 
has crept into the manner of tenors. Violent transitions 
from full force to almost breathless whisper, inarticulate 
speech, tremolo,—all that in the more manful class of 
voices is seldom heard,—we find in this. If Santley, for 
instance, singing as he does, sang tenor, we should lose the 
finest baritone to win the best successor to Mario; but we 
will keep him as he is, Again (as we grow spiteful), why 
do men who devote their lives to the most emotional and 
delicate of arts, in its most delicate form of expression, 
play personal pranks? Why are they not as other men 
are? Why do they wear long hair beplastered, as some 
do, and turn up their eyes as if appealing to Higher autho- 
rity than their audience? Baritones do not. They look 
down as if they expected to see their voiees rising out of 
their boots. Bassi do not. They look straight before 
them, inviting direct inspection of a bay-windowed white 
waistcoat. 
But we have wandered. Mr Rigby can and does sing 
very well; and when he ceases to think of Sims Reeves, 
and allows his audience to know in what language he is 
singing, he will emphatically do. 
We have lately taken occasion to speak of some new 
ballads by M. Berger with favour; on public hearing we 
can confirm our praise. 
The great event of this week has been Mr Kuhe’s 
“Grand Annual Morning.” emg * we find a vm Ne 
fare so tempti et so formidable. y pi u- 
sive of ee "\delina Patti! the pet. Baith Wynne, 
already named with insufficient praise ; Titiens so accom- 
plished, so true, so untiring, so perfect an artist ; Mongini 
with his now about unrivalled organ; Santley with his 
long-established and well-merited favour, and much more, 
if we had time to speak in more detail. This is what Mr 
Kuhe provided for us on Wednesday, and we can only 
hope that he will do it again. 
As a rule we object to the practice of encores, but, 
when Patti prettily succeeds an admirably rendered Seotch 
ballad by an equally charming chansonette, who shall say 
“hold#” The audience at least did not hold their hands 
when they had no longer reason to hold their breath. 
Seldom has St James’s Hall held a larger or more dis- 
tinguished audience ; seldom, also, has it been better filled 
with sound, 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The programme of the seventh Concert was of more than 
ordinary interest, The room was crowded, and amongst 
the audience were most of the leading professors of music. 
Mendelssohn's lovely won rt —* —* —* 

rosperous v ," was played most splendidly. 
— endelssohn was only seventeen, it is wonder- 
ful for its descriptive power, and remarkable as an indica- 
tion of the genius of the young composer. Sterndale 
Bennett’s Symphony in G minor was written for the i 
and first performed at the Concert of June 27, 1864. The 
composer has since introduced the “‘ Romanza per le Viole 
as a third movement. Nothing could be ve fall ot dello 
ing of the orchestra in the symphony. It was full of 
and refinement; and the composer, who was present, must 
have been gratified beyond measure with such a rendering of 
his work. As a composition, the symphony is full of beauty, 
and so rich in melody and n that it was 
listened to throughout with the greatest delight ; and the 
minuet, trio, and minuetto were so enthusiastically encored 
that Mr Cusins was compelled to repeat the whole move- 
ment, and at the conclusion of the symphony the com- 
poser was compelled to appear in acknowledgment of 
feeling of the audience, so plainly shown by their 
tinued applause. Madame Norman Neruda played ] 
Violin Concerto in A minor, and her performance 
ible, more enthusiasm than on the previous 


Ht 


when she made her first appearance. priors 7 ct 
tinguished by the same extraordinary beauty of tone s 
accuracy of execution, with the most wonderful com 
over all the difficulties of the instrument. It is long : 
such a genuine success has been achieved by any 
former, ' 
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The second part was devoted to Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony, which is beyond dispute the very noblest and 
greatest of all his works. In sublimity of conce and 
command of all the resources of the orchestra, it remains 
one of the masterpieces of musical art, and a monument 
of the genius of the composer. That Beethoven himself 
coisidered it as his crowning work is evident from his 
originally dedicating it to Napoleon when first Consul, 
whom he looked upon as one of the noblest men the 
world had ——— but, in disgust at his becoming 
Emperor, he tore off the title-page of the symphony, and 
for a time threw it aside her. It would be unjust 
to Mr Ousins if we failed to give him special praise for the 
manner in which he conduéted this symphony ; the whole 


performance was perfect, and the Philharmonic Society 


rest contented at the position they still maintain. 

e Monbelli confirmed the favourable oo 
she had previously made by singing most charmingly, 
and or —*2 sang cLsetally and well. The next 
Concert will be on Monday, June 28, by Special Desire. 





Imperial Parliament. 





. HOUSE OF COMMONS, June 14. 

The Endowed Schools Bill was under consideration of the 
Committee the ter part of the sitting. An addition was 
made to clause 29, and the other clauses were agreed to with- 
out important amendments. 

On the motion by Mr Nosgt that a new writ should issue 
for the city of Dublin in the room of Sir A. Guinness, un- 
seated on petition, 

Sir G. moved, as an amendment, for leave to bring in 
a Bill for disfranch the freemen of the city of Dublin. 

A discussion ensued. Ona division, the motion 
for the issue of the writ was rejected by 215 to 169. A sub- 
uent attempt to adjourn the House was met by 178 to 76, 

which the Government gave way, and the debate was 


adjourned : 
HOUSE OF LORDS, June 15. 


Lord Carkxs gave notice that on Thursday he would in- 

of Lord Granville whether Mr Bright's letter, * 

ed in the Times of yesterday, were genuine, and, if so, 
whether the Ministry generally endorsed its views. 

The debate on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill 
was resumed by Lord Grey, who said he had listened in vain 
to Lord Harrowby’s speech to discover the grounds on which 
he justified his conclusion that the rejection of the Bill would 
be for te real advan * Nett urch. * had himself 

posed Suspensory ut he saw no inconsistency in 
* ihe second reading of the t Bill. The 


im ty of maintaining the Irish as a State 
had been decided irrevocably by the general election. 
Archbishop of Dusty di on the unreasonableness 

of the Irish Church to be an 


the Government in expecting. 
agent in its own destruction ; while the Bishop of St Davip’s 
denied the tion of the Duke of Rutland that the pro- 
of the I Church was in any special sense the pro- 
of God. Those grants, whether of a church or of a 


R 


were, he held, most —*— ifts to God which 
were most to man. This was the test, and not the 
sanctity of particular destination. He concluded by 
denying the analogy of Wales, where, he asserted, there was 
no at get meg between the Dissenting bodies and the 
Church of England than there was within the Church be- 
tween its different parties, and by justifying his intention to 
vote for the Bill instead of simply neutral. 

Lord Cuxiasronp did not deny the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment, but he did its moral competency, in the teeth of 
its most solemn to destroy the Irish Church. The 
Bill was a violation of national faith and honour ; and, more- 
over, while about Roman Catholic 


tie eel pres ahem | 


in Ireland, he denied entirely its efficacy for paci- 
fying Treland, or for supplying the place of a solution of the 
The Bishop of P dis 
op ETERBOROUGH disclaimed opposing the Bill 
as necessarily a violation either of the —8 * of 
Treaty of Union, since both parties were in this case 
to be assenting to the change of the original com- 
even as an attack on the —*— of private 
The measure had been put forw as a magnani- 
of na repentance for English injustice 
: the remarkable thing was that the Bill 
the sackcloth on the Irish Church. In an eloquent 
on he warned members of the House eguiuat being 
menaces okebet'an ton adverse vote, 
Grer t 8 . Hesh 
that the Irish Church had been established by — en: 
not with the intention that it should be the Church of 
minority, but that it might become the Church of the 
hole * He also defended the Government against the 
arrogance, 
a few words from Lord CLancarty and Lord Moncx 
Lord Matuessurr, on bebalf of Lord Derb ; 
—* y, moved the ad 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Joys 15. 
Tn Committee on the Bankruptcy Bill, the last two clauses. 
were reached, when the Chairman progress, 
Mr Passe called attention to the ieney of obtaining 
Pp 
our 


uF 


property. 
mous 


= 


ri 


from the Royal Commission on the duration 
appointed in 1866, and moved an address to 


H. Viviay replied, as a member of the Commission. 
Lippert. deprecated a hasty conclusion by the Commis- 
the information submitted to it; and Mr Exuiot 
some remarks on the waste in the production of coal. 
= agreed —2 eee —* it would be unwise 
“3 : : - 
iB hurry ** Yai and, yielding to his advice, Mr 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Jone 16. 
reading of his Seeds Adul- 
is to make penal the mana- 
ral seeds, or the sale of them 


of adulte 


ulterated agricultu 


' 
| 





with knowled Ad a suggestion from Mr T. Cor- 
tins, Mr phen who odntltted the reality of the grievance, 
urged that the Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, 
as it would be difficult to legislate without inquiry. Mr 
Warp Hoyt and Mr Watrer, on the other hand, preferred 
that the Board of Trade should take the subject in hand. 
Ultimately the Bill was read a second time. ’ 

Mr C. Boxrow moved the second reading of his two Bills 
for remodelling, on a comprehensive scale, the — 
Government of the Metropolis He was seconded by Mr 
Morrison, but Mr ©. Bentinck moved the rejection of the 
Bill, though he admitted that London was the worst governed 
Metropolis in the world. 

Mr Locks also opposed 
prt on —8* decl 4 or — led to time 

uestion, but declined to give any pledge as vo time. 
: Mr Buxton, after thie withdrew both the Bills, 

Mr C. Resp moved the second reading of a Bill to exempt 
from local taxation Sunday and Ragged Schools, and in sup- 
port of it he pronounced a warm and earnest eulogium on 
those institutions. —— 

Mr Graves supported the Bill, wpiataining 
mere extension of exemptions already grante 
other institutions ; but . 

Mr Percy Wrwpuam warned the House that it rested on 
unsound principles, which, once admitted, it would be diffi- 
cult to limit, and moved the rejection of the Bill. ; 

| Mr Goscuen, guarding himself carefully against the impu- 

tation of depreciating these institutions, pointed out various 
practical difficulties involved in carrying out these exemp- 
tions. 

Mr Barrow supported the Bill, asserting that the legal 
principle had always been taxation for beneficial occupation 
onl 


Bill, while Mr Bruce admitted 
opr ‘satisfactorily deal with the 


that it was a 
by the law to 


On a division the second reading was carried by a majority 
of 157— 228 to 71. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, Juve 17. 

The speech in which the Earl of Dersy reopened the 
debate upon the Irish Church Bill in the House of Lords on 
Thursday night was strong in condemnation of the policy of 
the Government and the provisions of the measure. Lord 
Kimberley’s defence of the Bill was moderate in tone ; while 
the opposition of the Bishop of Ripon and Lord Redesdale 
was indignant and uncompromising. The Dukes of Cleveland 
and Devonshire both spoke in favour of the second “yess 
but the former expressed his opinion that the Bill would 
require some alteration. The Marquis of Salisbury recom- 
mended their lordships to agree to the second reading of the 
Bill; but at the same time he maintained that the national 
judgment had not been pronounced upon the question of 
disendowment, and expressed his opposition to the provisions 
of the Bill which relate to that subject. Lord Colchester 
spoke against the Bill ; while Earl Stanhope justified the 
course which he intended to pursue on grounds similar to 
those which had been taken u 3 Lord Salisbury. The 
Bishop of Tuam *2 against the ill, and the debate was 
closed by Lord Nelson, who was in favour of the second 
—— The adjournment was moved by the Bishop of 


Lichfie 
Actos of the Week, 


Home Notes. 

In the Court of Bankruptey on Monday, the National 
Bank made an application for leave to prove against the 
separate estate of Sir S. M. Peto for a sum exceeding 150,00v/. 
Commissioner Winslow decided that the bank was entitled 
to — * * the separate estate of Sir S. M. Peto. 

sad affair occ on Monday last on Lake Windermere. 
Battalion drill of the Westmorland Rifle Volunteers, Lieut.- 
Colonel Whitwell, M.P., commanding, was held on Belle 
Isle. On being dismissed for refreshment five members of 
the Kendal Corps went to the head of the island to bathe ; 
three of the number jumped into the water, sank, and were 
aire Gonstieartial Ca Gibso 
e ial on Captain Gibson and the Navigatin 
Lieutenant, W. Phillips, for: running the Cadmus on shone 
at Rolt Head was concluded on Monday. The Court decided 
that the charge had been pa y proved, inasmuch as they 
committed a grave error of judgment in standing in shore, in 
a thick fog, at a considerable speed, without taking extraor- 
dinary utions for the safety of the ship. Both prisoners 
were a ished to be more careful in future. 
(brothe r of the late Mr Powell, 
r Jenkins (brother of the unfor- 


Mr He 8t John Powell 
of Duffr n Collicries), and M 
tunate lady who shared her husband’s fate), have left for 
Fgypt, to inv: te the circumstances connected with the 
—* * outrage. Eh aad ae Is said to be to obtain from 
the Viceroy a sufficient force to enable them t j 
tice to the paerere of A tad ate. OT 
It is stated that the Warwickshire scandal 
removed from the list for trial in the Divires Geutencaee 
ground of * —* insanity. 
At the adjourned inquest on the bodies of 
* oat * ve oes in i recent —* es of the three 
returned a verdict of accidental death, i 
—* —*— * the Board of Works hod neglected 
to provide Clerkenwell with sufficient i i 
eh of life by fre. Sd protection against the 
At Nottingham, on Tuesday, Mr Seely was returned b 
majority of 110 over Mr Digby Seymour, the candidate wba 








ns 
at Pentonville, the jury 


was 0 to Mr Gladstone’s Irish policy. 
Both Houses of Convocation assembled on Tuesday. In 
the Upper House some discussion took place on the Athana- 


sian Creed, and in the Lower House Archdeacon Denison 


a gravamen protesti inst age 
Trish Church Disestablishment Stn Principle of the 


The Postmaster-General was summoned on Tuesday befo 

the Lord Mayor, for refusing to pay the poor rates —8 on the 
office in Lombard Street. ‘The parish anthorities asked 
| for a distress warrant for the levy of the rate, but this was 
| refused by the Lord Mayor, and it was ultimately arranged 
that the case should be submitted to the consideration of the 

Cnt of 2 eye ya , : 

n Falkirk, and in some of the districts east from i 

was snow on Sunday last. In Polmont the fall — 2 
siderable in the neighbouring fields that it could be gathered 








The subscriptions in Sunderland and the neighbourhood on 
behalf of Mr George Hudson now amouut to upwards of 
1,5002. A subscription has been commenced in York. 

A deputation of the subscribers to an of ct 
from the friends of the Bishop of London in colnshire 
waited upon the Bishop at London House on Tuesday, and 
begged his acceptance of a valuable gift of plate. The plate 
consists of a centre piece for fruit and flowers, p upon 
an ebony stand, enriched with the armorial bearings of the 
sees of Lincoln and London engraved on silver, four tazze or 
fruit dishes raised on stems, two covered vases, and an oval 
salver, all richly wrought. ” 

A fearful storm raged in the Firth of Forth on Tuesday. 
Many vessels were driven ashore, and either two or three 
foun with their crews on board. It is feared that the 
loss of life haa been very great. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Wednesday, a first sitting 
was held under the adjudication recently made against Benja- 
min Higgs, late a clerk in the employment of the Great 
Central Company. An application was made on behalf 
of the —2 to lodge a claim for 71, 2141. 28. 2d., the 
amount of the bankrupt 8 defalcations. 

The ‘‘ Special Féte” held on Wednesday at the Botanical 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park, under the immediate patron- 
age of Royalty, was entirely successful, and greatly crowded. 

The questions as to the terms of reference to an open court 
of arbitration, of all matters in dispute between Mr Leonard 
Edmunds and the Crown have at last been decided, and the 
court of arbitration constituted. The matter was heard by 
Lord Chief Justice Bovill in chambers on the 8th inst., was 
then fully argued by counsel, and the “ rule” has been since 
finally settl The court is to sit in public. Mr Edmunds, 
being the assailant, has the carriage of the arbitration. 

Mr Baron Martin has ordered the issues arising out of the 
claims of creditors upon the property of the Duke of New- 
castle at Carlton-house Terrace and at Clumber to be tried 
at the sittings in London, which will begin on Monday, the 
28th inst. 

France. 
The official journal of Monday publishes an account of the 
disturbances which have taken place at Paris, Nantes, 
Bordeaux, and Saint Etienne. It says: ‘‘ The authorities had 
very exact information that a certain party, using several 
organs of the press as weapons, had determined to raise an 
emeute upon the night of the Oth and 7th inst. The pre- 
cautionary measures which were taken prevented the agitation 
from assuming a more serious aspect.” After reciting the 
particulars of the disturbances, the official journal proceeds to 
say: ‘Justice is now in ion of evidence of all the 
facts which provoked and accompanied those deplorable out- 
breaks. It belongs to justice to trace their authors and 
originators, and also to discover the tactics whereby these 
revolutionary agitations were set on foot, which are not only 
hurtful to the public welfare, and specially to commerce in 
such large cities, but are also attempts against the law of the 
country. It belongs to justice to show by evidence collected 
and by the proofs obtained what complicity might exist 
between the instigators of the various movements referred 
to.” The official journal bears witness to the admirable 
patience, firmness, moderation, and courage displayed by the 
authorities and their civic and military organs. “ Nowhere,” 
it adds, “ has the Government been compelled to resort to 
the use of arms, a proceeding which, the moment it had been 
necessary, would have been no less decisive than terrible. 
The Government sees with satisfaction that it has succeeded 
without bloodshed in quelling the disturbances everywhere 
they have occurred, and that it has fulfilled its mission of 
—— and humanity.” The same journal announces that 

. Sipigre has given a sum of 10,000 francs to be distributed 
among those public agents who by their firm yet moderate 
conduct had made their claim upon the gratitude of the 
éitizens of Paris. No fresh disorders have occurred. Perfect 
tranquillity prevails. 

On Sunday last the Emperor visited the Viceroy of Egypt. 
The interview lasted more than an hour. 

The Petit Journal Offciel of Monday evening, after pub- 
lishing an account of the recent disorders in Paris, says : 
“Two important facts result from this recital : firstly, that 
the feeling of the population has undergone a reaction against 
the rioters ; and, secondly, that, thanks to the firm and for- 
bearing attitude of the authorities, disturbances can be put 
down without its being necessary to have recourse to arms.” 

A large number of provincial papers are being prosecuted 
for having published false news relative to the recent occur- 
rences in Paris, Bordeaux, and Nantes. The france of 
Monday evening considers as doubtful the current rumour of 
the nomination of General Fleury to the post of French 
Minister at Florence. ; 
The Gazette des Tribunaus, published on Tuesday morning, 
says: ‘At Belleville some persons who had collected in 

ups, shouting ‘ Vive Rochefort !’ were arrested as late as 
as ed and were handed over to the sergents de ville by the 
inhabitants themselves.” On Monday complete tranquillity 
revailed everywhere. Strong bodies of sergents de ville, 
however, were still traversing certain quarters. , 
The Peuple of Wednesday evening publishes the following 
letter, addressed by the Emperor to M. Mackau, member of 
the Legislative y: “I have received the letter in which, 
in the name of your constituents, you express a desire that 
my Government may be strong enough to resist the aggres- 
sive attacks of some parties, and to give to liberty durable 
securities by causing it to rest on power firmly and vigilantly 
exercised. You add, with reason, that the eoncession of a 
inciple or the sacrifice of individuals is always ineffectual 
in the face of popular movements, and that a Government 
which respects itself ought to yield neither to pressure, to 
excitement, nor to revolt. This opinion is mine, and I am 
happy to find that it is shared in by your constituents, as it 
is, r am sure, by the majority of the Chamber and of the 
country.— NAPOLEON.” 

M. Barbieux, manager of the Rappel, and M. Arnould, 
one of the editors of that paper, were sentenced on Wednes- 
day, the former to four months’ imprisonment, the latter to 
six months’, and both toa fine of 3,000 francs, for inciting 
to hatred and contempt of the Government. M. Schiller, the 
printer of the Rappe/, was sentenced to one month’s impri- 
sonment, and toa fine of 1,000 francs. 





into little balls, 


The Oficial Journal of Thursday morning publishes 4 


telegram of Wednesday’s date from St Etienne, stating that the 
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troops had arrested a number of miners who were trying to 
revent others from working. As the troops were returnin 
soa St Etienne a mob ed them with stones and pistol- 
shots to rescue the prisoners. The s fired upon their 
assailants, who took to flight, leaving thirty-three of their 
number in the hands of the troops, by whom they were con- 
ducted to St Etienne. From six to ten of the rioters were 
killed, and four or five soldiers more or less injured. 
Spain. 

In Monday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes the debate 
upon the ney Bill was resumed. Senor Ochoa favoured 
r+ speedy election of a Sovereign, the Monarchical form of 

vernment being in consonance with the traditional feelings 
of the Spanish nation. He expressed his preference for Don 
Carlos as the candidate for the throne. Senor Becerra replied 
to the arguments of Senor Ochoa, and contended that the 
prospects of the Carlists {were extinct, and could not be 
revived. 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes the debate 
on the Regency Bill was resumed. Senor Olo spoke in 
favour of the Bill, and in the course of his remarks defended 
the French empire from some attacks made upon it by Senor 
Castelar. The Regency Bill was subsequently passed by 193 
votes against 45. 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes a pro- 

was brought forward to deduct 33 per cent. from the 
Coupons of the Public Rente, exclusive of the Exterior por- 
tion, which is guaranteed b ial treaties. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of Senor Figuerola, the Minister of 
Finance, this motion was taken into consideration by 87 votes 
against 63. 

The reports of the formation of a new Ministry are prema- 
ture. The Regent, Marshal Serrano, took the oath on Friday 
before the Cortes, in conformity with a ceremonial agreed 


u n. 
if Turkey. 

The Levant Herald of Tuesday states that the Porte has 
sent instructions to its Ministers abroad to protest against 
invitations given by the Viceroy to pg > Sovereigns to 
attend the opening of the Suez Canal as his guests. The 
Porte says that such invitations should emanate from the 
Sultan Suzerain of the Viceroy. 

The English Ambassador and other foreign representatives 
have left for their summer residences on the Bosphorus. 

One of the Sultan’s wives has given birth to a Prince, who 
has been named Mehmed Chilket. ; 

Prussia. 

The King of Prussia arrived at Bremen on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and met with a cordial reception. His Majesty paid a 
visit to the ship Germania at Bremerhaven, and remained on 
board till she put to sea on her expedition to the North Pole. 


Italy. 

At midnight on Tuesday an individual who has not yet 
been arrested attempted, in the public streets, to assassinate 
Deputy Lobbia, by whom evidence was furnished before the 
pending Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry in reference to 
the to monopoly concession. Signor Lobbia received 
two dagger wounds, which, however, are not dangerous. He 
preserved his life by firing his revolver at the assassin. 

In Tuesday’s sitting, the Chamber of Deputies adopted an 
order of the day signed by fifty members of all parties, ex- 
pressing detestation of the attempt to assassinate Signor 

bbia, and the earnest sympathy felt by all the members 
towards their colleague. The President was requested to 
communicate to the Chamber daily a bulletin respecting 
Signor Lobbia’s state of health. 


Germany. 

At the banquet given at the Town Hall on Tuesday in 
honour of the visit of the King of Prussia, his Majesty 
ees to a toast of Herr Duckwitz, the Burgomaster, as 
follows : “If Providence willed that a great and unexpected 
work should be achieved through me, it was not I alone who 
executed it, but together with my companions in arms and 
allies it was performed. All, however, for which the present 
generation yearns is not yet accomplished ; but those who 
come after us will gather in the fruits, and witness the com- 
pletion of that edifice of which we have laid the foundations.” 
At the conclusion of his speech the King expressed his 
thanks for the tion he had met with, and drank pros- 
perity to the city of Bremen. A brilliant illumination took 
place in the evening. 

In Wednesday's ane of the Customs Parliament the 
Bill proposing an import duty upon mineral oils was rejected 
by 155 votes against 93. 

P 

Dom Fernando has married Countess Edla, formerly 
Madame Sensler. It is said that a strong union is being made 
to resist any party the Duke de Saldanha may form, should 
he resolve to enter into politics upon his arrival from Rome. 

The Queen embarked for Bordeaux on Tuesday last. The 
friends of the Duke of Saldanha are making great prepara- 
tions to give him a brilliant reception on his arrival. 

Belgium. 

In Monday’s sitting of the Senate the Opposition, by virtue 
of one of the rules of the House, set aside the new concessions 
made by the Government in the Bill for the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt; and, on a second division, the 
2 position’s amendment was adopted by 32 votes against 25. 

e Bill thus amended was by 34 votes against 23. 


Hungary: 

In Monday’s sitting of the Lower House of the Hungarian 
et, the commercial treaty with Servia and the Danubian 
ncipalities was laid on the table. Count Andrassy denied 

the truth of certain reports concerning alleged preparations 
for war against —— Eastern countries, and added : 
“The Hungarian monarchy desires the maintenance of peace, 
and will carry out the principle of non-intervention so long 
as it continues to be omen be other Powers.” The members 
of the Delegations were e , all of them belonging to the 
Deak party. The Bill introducing a gold coinage, with the 
frane as unit, was agreed to. 
China, 

Intense indignation has been aroused throughout the 

reign communities in China by the decision of the home 
authorities regarding the disturbances at Formosa, The 


comments of the Duke of Somerset have elicited most indig- 
nant denials from the press, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the public. The fracas which arose between the French 
Chargé d’ Affaires, Count de Rochechouart, and Prince Kung 
has been settled, the Chinese authorities having apologised. 
; Brazil. 

The Chambers were opened on the 11th instant, The 
Speech from the Throne recommends electoral reforms, a 
better administration of —— And a new municipal organ- 
isation. Mention is ‘of the military operations at the 
seat of war ; but nothing is said about the emancipation of 
theslaves. The Budget has been laid before the Chambers by 
the Minister of Finance. The. deficit for 1867-68 is 107,000 
contos of reis, and for 1868-69 7,000 contos. The revenue 
for 1869-70 is estimated at, 7 contos, and the ordinary 
expenditure 83,000 contos, e Minister of Finance pro- 
poses the augmentation of the Customs duties to 40 per cent., 
and the abolition of the import duty of 15 per cent. on gold. 

The Senate has annulled the election of two of its members, 
both belonging to the Liberal party. ast 

Mr Watson Webb, United States Minister, has received 
his passports according to his request. 

The Princess Augustus of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha gave birth 
to a prince on the 21st inst. 

Advices from Paraguay to the 7th inst, state that the 
Brazilian ironclads had proceeded up the river Manduvara, a 
distance of sixty leagues, and had reached Carinabatay, near 
the camp of Lopez, but being short of coals, and the water 
being shallow, they had. to suspend further operations, An 
attempt to obstruct the river and to board the ships had been 
made by the Paraguayans. The request of an English officer 
to carry despatches to Lopez through the lines of the Allies 
has been acceded to, an 
from the American Minister, General M: Mahon. 


America. 


mutinous, and that much sickness prevails among the troops. 
Many desertions had taken 


the public offices. Mr Cresswell refused the demand, and told 


repugnant to Republicanism. The War Department has 
nted General Sickles leave of absence for one year. Mr 
everdy Johnson was warmly welcomed at the Courts in 
Baltimore. Mr Lemus, the agent of the Cuban insurgents 
at Washington, has renewed his application that they should 
be recognised and granted belligerent rights. 

President Grant has ord General Sheridan to treat all 
—— outside of the reservations as hostile to the United 

tates. 

The President has ordered that the differential duties 
hitherto levied on merchandise imported in French bottoms 
should be discontinued, thus reciprocating the action taken 
by France in reference to American vessels. 

According to a report of Secretary Boutwell, the cash in 
the Treasury amounts to 134,000,000 dols., showing an in- 
crease of 10,000,000 dols. since the Ist inst. Of this sum 
107,000,000 dols. are in. coin and 27,000,000 dols. in currency. 

Fears are entertainéd r ing the safety of General 
MacMahon, the United States representative in Pa y. 
His relatives have requested the intervention of the State 
Department. 

r Seward is about to y a visit to China and Japan, 

Later news from Cuba pr indefinite, but its general purport 
is unfavourable to the Spanish cause. 

The Spanish Minister has notified to Secretary Fish that 
the Government of Peru had been guilty of a breach of faith 
towards ihe United States and Spain, by recognising the 
belligerency of the Cuban —— after accepting with 
Spain the mediation of the United States. Spain, therefore, 
now herself as released from the terms of her accept- 
ance of the mediation. 

The Su Court of Georgia has decided that negroes 
are eligible for office in that State. 

President Grant, npanied by Mr Bontwell, Secretary 
of the Treasury, salt Adon Farragut, arrived at Boston on 
Wednesday morning, They were received by the Governor 
of the State, and escorted to the Capitol by a silitery guard 
of honour. Compli addresses were delivered by the 
Governor, the officers of the State, and members of the 
Legislative body, The President briefly returned thanks for 
the cordiality of the welcome given him, acknowledging that 
Massachusetts had largely contributed to his elevation to 
the Presidency. 

The State islature of Florida have ratified the Negro 
Suffrage amendment. 

_ The State Treasurer of Missouri announces that the prin- 
cipal and interest of the bonds will hereafter be paid in coin. 
The internal revenue receipts since the lst of this month 
exceed eighteen millions of 

According to advices from Havannah, cholera has assumed 
an epidemic character at Huevitas. The insurgents have 
burned the towns of Niguas and Camerones. 


It is asserted’ that hal — tablished i 

s a ue, establis in 
Halifax, has resolved to — notiverstion to the United States 
the platform of their policy. 


Canada. ‘ . 
The House of Assembly on Monday last reconsidered its 
votes of the previous Saturday, refusing to grant an addi- 
tional subsidy to Nova Scotia, and has rescinded that resolu- 
tion, and granted the subsidy in question. 


Australia. 

The members of the Legislative Assembly who were lately 
expelled fex bribery have been re-elected by their consti- 
tuencies. The bribers were declared guilty of ** * 

liamentary privilege, and were committed to gaol. e 
2 ames however, u ay te pealed to, declared the warrant 
of committal invalid, and pk nomad the parties to be released. 
Parliament intends te appeal. to the Pri Council. The 
Submarine Cable to connect Tasmania with Australia was 





The Russian Minister, M. Bodisco, at a public dinner at 
Philadelphia, read a letter from the Czar expressing his 
gratification at the suppression of the rebellion and _ the 
election of General Grant. Numerous Cuban correspondents 
of the New York journals assert that the Spanish forces are 


lace. 
A delegation from the Grand Army of the Republic has|dined with the Russian Ambassador and the 
visited the Postmaster-General to demand of him a share of| Brunnow, at their residence in Chesham Place. 


the delegation that their organisation was rapidly becoming| Beatrice and Prince 





successfully laid by the Telegraphic Construction Company’s 
steamer Investigator on the Ist inst., and is working satis- 
factorily. The agricultural statistics are favourable. The 
Inter-Colonial Commercial Conference has adopted resolutions 
recommending a fiscal confederation of the colonies. The 
M mening ilway Loan has been withdrawn from the London 

arke 

Severe storms, shipwrecks, and floods, accompanied by loss 
of life, have camer on the. eoast. A slave pie Twit 
100 slaves on board, has been captured on the South Sea. 
are —* have been released and the vessel sent as a prize 

ydney. 

Advices from New Zealand confirm the late massacre of 
settlers and friendly natives at Mohaka, but the latest news 


is most favourable. 

New Zealand. 

A telegram from Dunedin, dated April 15th, says: “Tele- 

ms have been received from Napier, stating that Ensign 
vin, wife, two children, Messrs Wilkinson and Cooper, all 
of them settlers at Mohaka, were massacred on Sunday last 
by Te Kooti, with about forty friendly natives, ey 
women and children. On the 14th, part of the force from 
Napier reached Mohaka, when Te Kooti was found to have 
retired with his plunder the day before, having lost about ten 
of his party killed. He burnt the settlers’ homesteads, &c., 
before retiring. After leaving some cavalry and a part of the 
force in the district, most of the militia returned to Napier, 
which is now declared to be threatened. The settlers’ families 
between Mohaka and the suburbs of Napier (a distance of 
about forty miles) have taken refuge in that town. 


India. 
A terrible cyclone occurred at Calcutta on the 9th instant, 


he has returned with despatches| and lasted for sixteen hours. Great damage was done to the 


native craft on the river, and it is supposed that there has 
been considerable loss of life. 


Court und fashion. 


On Tuesday evening the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with the Crown Prince of Denmark, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs Stonor, Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, and Captain —* 
roness de 








Her Majesty, accompanied by the Princesses Louise and 
pold, arrived at Windsor Castle on 
Wednesday morning from Balmoral. 

The Duke of ae visited Aldershot on Wednesday, 
accompanied by a staff from the Horse Guards, and held a 
grand review of the troops stationed there. 

The Prince of Wales has consented to preside at a public 
meeting to be held on Monday next, at the Royal Institution, 
* the purpose of originating a memorial to the late Professor 

araday. 

Frances Countess Waldegrave and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland entertained the Duke and Duchess de Chartres and 
the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale at dinner on Wednesda 
evening, at their residence in Carlton Gardens. His Ex 
lency the Austrian Ambassador and Countess Apponyi, the 
magne emer Se wa seth van bn Countess 

, and a distinguished were among guests. 

‘Lord Alfred Paget has a ited by the to 
attend on the Viceroy of who will arrive at Dover on 
Tuesday, the 22nd inst., come up to Buckingham Palace. 
He wi ‘cop ont night at Windsor Castle, and be present at 
the review on the 26th at Windsor. 

Their Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
accom by the Crown Prince of Denmark, Prince 
eee Cee and —— — 
attended by respective suites, 8- 

on Monday, en route for the metropolis. The ill ous 

y drove by road to the Windsor station of the Great 
estern Railway. ‘ 
It is stated that Prince Arthur will proceed to Canada in 
the autumn, where he is to be attached to the Rifle Brigade. 
On his return, in the g of 1870, his Royal H will 
probably join a batalion of the same regiment, which will be 
stationed at Woolwich. 


Hotabilia, 


Letters from Brussels state that as the health of the 
Empress Charlotte requires mountain air and strengthe 
waters, the medical men have ordered her to pass a season a 
Bagnéres-de-Luchon (Haute-Garonne), where apartments 
have already been for her Majesty. 

The Queen’s ‘Leaves from a Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands,’ have been translated into —2 by Mr G, 
Temple, and published by Messrs Triibner Co. 

e following curious advertisement has appeared in the 
Record :—*‘ The friends of any Evangelical clergyman, ha 

two thousand gui at command, can obtain a position 
eminence for him. Address ———.” 

Mr Goldwin Smith has been invited by the trustees of 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, to deliver an address at 
its commencement. 

The young Queen of Portugal’s health (says the Debats) is 

said tobe so delicate that but slight wy of her recovery are 
entertained. She is so weak that she has been obliged to re- 
nounce the journey to Italy which her medical men had 
ordered. 
“That's a good gun of yours, stranger, but Uncle Dave 
here has one that beats it.” ‘‘ Ah! how far will it kill a 
hawk with No. 6 shot?” “TI don’t use shot or ball either,” 
answered Uncle Dave himself. “Then, what do you use, 
Uncle Dave?” “I shoot salt altogether. I kill my game so 
far with my gun that the game would spile before I could get 
it.’’— American . : 

Mr William Allingham revives a on he made some 
years that the new bridge at kfriars shonld be 
called ‘Shakespeare Bridge.” The Globe and the Black- 
friars Theatres stood in this part of London, one on each side 
of the river. “wha ; 

A working stove-fitter of Chateau Thierry, France, aged 
about forty, a married man and father of a family, was 
found a few days back in his garret, lying on a cross which 
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sad himself constructed out of old rafters, and to which, 
* fanftation of the death of Jesus Christ, he had actually 
nailed his two feet and one of his hands, He was removed 
ital. 
— Doré, the well-known painter, went out, like 
everybody else, to see the rioting in Paris. He was in his 
working clothes, that is, in a blouse, and was mistaken for a 
in from his youthful appearance. . Some of the indivi- 
uals who sow money to reap disturbance were doubtless led 
into error by that circumstance ; for, on Doré feeling sume 
one touch his pocket, he put his hand into it and found there 
a piece of five francs which he had never placed there. On 
the strength of his costume and face he was paid to aid in 
the riot ! 


Sir 8. Baker Pacha’s force for the conquest of Soudan will} ,4., 


consist (according to the Army and Navy Gazette) of two 

iments of infantry, each 600 strong, one regiment of irre- 
gulars, 600 strong, two regiments of cavalry, each 450 strong, 
two light batteries, and one heavy battery—in all a force of 
some 3,300 men. . : 

At a circus which was exhibiting at Litchtensteig (St 
Gall), the wind caught the canvas covering a few nights ago 
and blew the whole structure down, covering spectators, per- 
formers, and horses. The lights were extinguished, and as 
the night was intensely dark and rain falling, the confusion 
was excessive. Happily no serious injuries have to be 

ored. 


de 

he New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western Railroad 
was sold by auction yesterday at New Orleans, by order of 
the United States Circuit Court, and purchased for 2,050,000 
dollars by the representative of Mr Charles Morgan.—New 
York Times, May 26. R 

Je Figaro announces that the opening of the Suez Canal is 
—— to the 15th November, “‘ in order to give the Canal 

ime to make itg toilette.” , 

At a sale a few days back at the Paris Auction Mart of a 
number of pictures which had —— to the Marquis de 
Maisons, who died a few months back, the “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, brought 4,050 francs. : 

A shopkeeper on a Boulevard was prevented by the police 
from hanging out the following notice the other day: 
‘* Windows to let, at two francs the hour, to see the riots 
Ser: Which is the true nation of shopkeepers ? 

Major W. J. Williamson, in one of his reports to the Com- 
missioner of Cooch Behar, mentions that when a Garrow 
father is killed by a mee 2 ntly a not uncommon mode 
in those parts of shuffling off the mortal coil— the sons change 
their names, in order to throw the tiger off the scent of 
their identity, in case he should have a rooted hostility to 
the family.—-Pioneer. , ‘ 

The Levant Times states that public prayers for rain have 
been offered up, and solemn processions held in the open air, 

the various religious communities in Constantinople, 
qslem and Christian. Some rain had since fallen, but more 
wag wanted. 


A circular will, it is said, shortly be issued by the Lords of 
the Admiralty relative to the beard and which 
the sailors in the Royal Navy will be tted to wear, 


thereby doing away with the abjection that blue-jackets have 
to the “ scraper.” 


A Turkish paper called the Stamboul, a sort of Ottoman 
Punch, has been suppressed by the Turkish Government, for 
Seeman eerannnn: © tnd the Bolage of 

ales were introduced and ridiculed. 

It is right to state that, although the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland not condescend to contradict the current state- 
ment copied into the Record of last Friday from two of our 
contemporaries, there is no truth whatever in the alleged per- 
version to Romanism of the Countess Spencer.— Record. 

A subscription has been opened at Lyons to present to the 
Pope, on the occasion of the (Ecumenical Council, a chasuble 

cope of extraordinary richness, so as to be real master- 

of the workmanship of that city. 





@bituary. 


We regret to record the death of Lord Sraniey or Atpgr- 
Ley, who died on Wednesday night, at his residence in Dover 
Street, Piccadilly. The Right Honourable Edward John 
Stanley, second Lord Stanley of Alderley, and first Lord 
Eddisbury of Winnington, in the County Palatine of Chester, 
and a baronet, was the elder son of the late Sir John Thomas 


Stanley of Alderley, who was raised in May, 1 to the 
as Lord Stanley of Alderley. His * was the Lady Maria 
hter of John, first Earl of Sheffield, 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The deaths regi in London 5 the week were 
1,305. It’ was the twenty-third week of the year, and the 
average number of deaths for that week is, with a correction 
for increase of 4 ye 1,271. The deaths in the present 
return exceed by 34 the estimated amount. 

The deaths from zymotic diseases were 299, the corrected 
average number being 306. Eight deaths from small-pox, 
29 from measles, 54 from scarlet fever, 3 from diphtheria, 96 
from — acag. Nem 12 from typhus fever, 18 from enteric 
fever, 9 from simple continued fever, and 11 from diarrhoea, 
were registered. — 
Scarlet fever was most fatal in the central and east districts, 
and whooping-cough in the north and east districts. A 
tison of the deaths from fever with those red 
in the preceding week’ shows an increase of 3 on the total 
number ; a decrease of 3 deaths from typhus fever, an 
increase of 3 deaths from enteric fever, and an increase of 3 
deaths from simple continued fever. * 

One hundred and sixty-six deaths occurred from phthisis, 
97 from bronchitis, and 74 from pneumonia. The corrected 
average number of deaths from phthisis is 176, from bron- 
chitis 82, and from pneumonia 57. * 

Three persons died from erysipelas, 6 from syphilis, 5 from 
dysentery, 11 from rheumatism, 3 from purpura, 2 from 
alcoholism, 14 from dropsy, 26 from cancer, 19 from cepha- 
latis, 33 from apoplexy, 30 from paralysis, 6 from epilepsy, 
65 from diseases o ‘ : 
tonitis, 19 from liver disease, 14 from hria (Bright's 
disease), 51 from atrophy and —* and from old age. 

The deaths of 6 ghildren from burns or scalds, of 11 
persons from drowning, of 4 infants from suffocation, and of 
14 persons who committed suicide, were registered. 








MONETARY REVIEW. 


Consols, which at the commencement of the week were 
well supported at the improved quotations, have lately de- 
clined, and are now dull and inanimate. The tendency at 
present is to sell most securities, the heaviness of the weather 
exercising a depressing influence on the markets, in conse- 
quence of the apprehended injury to the crops. Although in 
some quarters it had been expected that the bank rate of 
discount would be further reduced, the Directors separated o 
Thursday without making any alteration. Foreign Securi- 
ties, in sympathy with Consols, exhibit weakness, while 
Turkish, Spanish, and [talian show a fractional decline. 
Railway Shares during the week have been in demand, and 
quotations have rally improved. Consols are now 92% 
to 92} for money, and 924 to 92$ for the account ; the New 
and Keduced Three per Cents., 92 to 924 ; June Exchequer 
Bills, 3s. dis. to 2s. prem. ; Ditto March, 5s. dis, to par. ; and 
Bank Stock, 242 to 244. In Indian Securities the Five per 
Cent. Stock is at 111} to 111}; the Four per Cent., 1003 
to 1003; the Bonds, 3s. to 8s. prem. ; the Debentures, 102 
to 1034 ; the Five-and-a-Halfper Cent. Enfaced Paper, 1094 
to 110 ; and the Five per Cent., 104} to 105, 

In the Foreign Stock Market, tine Six. per Cents. 
are. 81 to 814; Brazilian of 1865, 81} to 813; Danubian 

i A dry, , 91 to 92 ; Egyptian Nine per Cents, 943 to 
95¢; Ditto Viceroy Seven per Cents. 82 to 823; Ditto 
Seven per Cents. of 1868, 78} to 78§ ; Italian Five per Cents., 

to 56% ; Mexican, 12} to 12}; Peruvian of 1865, 814 to 
81%; Portuguese Three per Cents., 1867, 35 to 35}; Russian 
Five per Cent. Orel Vitebsk, 81 to 81} ; Ditto Four per Cent 
Nicolas, 644 to 65 ; Ditto Moscow Jaroslaw, 78 to 78} ; Ditto 
Charkof-Azof, 78 to 78}; Spanish New Three per Cents., 
293 to ray ER gin gy Five per Cents., 1865, 44 to 44} ; Ditto 
1008" BT te STA of 1862, 673 to 68} ; Ditto Six per Cents. of 
" . 
ities oa hade Oy 5-20 Bonds are at 
poy hg FES — SOL Erie Shares, 193 
, . 
ei, mato a aa igi 1 8 
ern, 37 ; 108 to 109 ; 
ditto A Stock, 108} to 1083 : Grand 





; Great Western, 504 to 51 
Trunk of Canada, 14 to 14}; ditto Fourth Preference, 16 to 
163 ; Great Western of 147-16 to 14 9-16; London 
and North-Western, 118} 


and Brighton, 44} to 443 ; 
£0119 j London’ Okathons, and Dover, 16$to 17; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 125} to 126; Metropo ‘sal 97} to o74 5 


Midland, 117} to 118}; Sheffield, 55 to 554; und Sou 


the heart, 8 from enteritis, 4 from peri-| P® 


there is sometimes profit to the 


nation, whilst the Lords are generally in direct op 
3* Instead of doing a lit 
on a line with the opinions and necessities of our day. In 
harmony with the nation they may go on for a long time, but 
throwing themselves athwart its course, they may meet with 
accidents not pleasant for them to think 
not a few good and wise men among the Peers, and we will 


me if I pe come to 
very truly yours, 
‘Secret fe 


of a requisition signed by shareholders representing in t 
aggregate 500 shares and upwards, to take Fito consi. bn 8 nag 
the present state of the company’s affairs, and to p or 
adopt such measures as may seem most advisable under the 
circumstances.” 

The second instalment of 20 per cent. on. Great Northern 
—2* New Ordinary Stock will be payable on the 30th 
in 

With regard to the Guatemala Loan of 500,0002. lately 
negotiated in London, the Panama Star and Herald, of May 
22, contains the following: The news of the loan for 
500,0002. (nominal) having negotiated in London has 
given general satisfaction in Guatemala, as the Government 
can now undertake and es contemplated public works 
of importance. The agricultural prospects of the country 
are very flattering ; the cochineal crop has been very abun- 
dant, and the coffee and sugar plantations are most pros- 
perous, and unusually increasing. 

The first ordinary general meeting of the Almada Silver 
Mining Company (Limited) will be held on the 23rd inst. 

At the meeting on Monday of the Anglo-American Tele- 
graph Company (Limited) the directors’ report was adopted, 
and a dividend of 17s. per share declared, making, with the 
interim dividends already announced, a total payment of 47s. 
for the year ending April last. 

The tors of the British and Foreign Marine Insurance 
Company (Limited) have decided to pay on the Ist July 2s, 

r share, or at the rate of 10 per cent. per aunum, being an 
interim dividend from interest for the half-year. 

The Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany intend to recommend the payment of a dividend at the 
rate of eight shillings per share, payable on the 10th of July 
next, in addition to the six shillings paid in January. The 
transfer books of the company will be closed on the 22nd 
inst., and re-opened on the 10th proximo. 

Messrs Thompson, Bonar, and Co., have announced the 
payment of the half-yearly dividend due the Ist of July on 
the Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Loan of 1862; also 


on the Five per Cent. Consolidated Peruvian Loan of 1865. 


The ninth half-yearly redemption at 


of bonds amounting 
to 304,600/. will be drawn on the 


of July, making the 


Ist 


st 
total amount of the loan redeemed 2,488, 6000. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Phoenix Gas Company will 


be held on the 7th of July, and be immediately adjourned till 
the 6th of October, “for the purpose of declaring dividends 
to the present Midsummer, and for other business.” 


The Bank of New Zealand have given notice that they will 
pay the interest due the 30th June and Ist July on the out- 


standing bonds of the Otago Eight per Cent. Loan of 1861-62 
(50,0000,) Otago 

the Canterbury Eight per Cent. Loan of :1856 (30,000/,) ; and 
the Oanterbury Six per Cent. Loan of 1862 (500,0002.). 


; the Six per Cent. Loan of 1862 (500,0007.) ; 








Mr Brieut on tHe Hovsz or Lorps.—The following 


letter from Mr Bright to the Secretary of the Birmingham 


Liberal Association was read at the meeting in that town on 
Monday night last in support of the Irish Church Bill: 


“ London, June 9, 1869.—Dear Sir,—I must ask my friends 
to excuse me if I am unable to accept their invitation for the 


meeting on Monday next. The Lords are not very wise, but 

* even in their unwisdom. 
If they should delay the of the Irish Church Bill for 
three months they will stimulate discussion on important 


questions which, but for their infatuation, might have slum- 
bered for many years. It is possible that a good 
may ask what is the s 
gives a majority of 100 in one house for a given 
Aes gg of 100 in another house against it. 

’ 


many people 
pecial value of a Constitution which 
policy, and 
t may be 
also, why the Crown, through its Ministers in the 


House of Commons, should be found in harmony with the 


position to 
childish tinkering about Life 
it would be well if the Peers could bring themselves 


ef. But there are 


their counsels may prevail. I am sure you will forgive 
our meeting.— Believe me always, 
Joun Baicut.—Mr H. B. 8, Thompson, 
ry, Birmingham Liberal Association.” 


Lire 1x Samarcanp.—A letter from Samarcand in the 





Eastern, 77} to 78. 





Josepha Holroyd, da 

the friend of Gibbon the historian. He was born at Alder- 
ley Park on the 13th of November, 1802, and was educated 
at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in the year 1823. The late lord at different times has 
filled the offices of Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Under. | 
Secretary for the Home — Secretary to the | 
Treasury, and Paymaster-General. In 1841, he was 

made a Privy Councillor. In Lord John Russell's Adminis- 

tration he was appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs. For some years he was M.P. for North Cheshire, 

and was raised to the peerage as Baron Eddisbury in 1848. , 
On the death of his father in October, 1850, he succeeded | 
to the family honours. His lordship was ted Pay- 

master-General in February, 1862, bt sae e held until 

the end of the month. He was Vice- ent of the Board 

of Trade from March 27, 1855, till Fe 28, 1858, sub- 

sequently, in September, 1860, he was ted Postmaster- 
General, which post he held tili J uly, 1 He was in Par- 
liament previous to the 
represented Hendon in 1831, e deceased nobleman is 
ceeded by his eldest son, the Hon. Henry Edward John 
Stanley, who was born in 1827, and has been in the diplo- 
matic service for many years. 





Tae IxrernationaL Boat Ract.—The four oarsmen who 
are to represent Harvard College in the races with Oxford 
and Cambridge fours of England, pull down Charles river, 
—* TVery evening between six and seven o'elock, 
: pped to the waist, in a six-oared shell, in which one or 
—* oarsmen assist them, The day of re is 
* or Rae A * so that —* sr wl four will be enabled 

> pract: the current Thames, where the 
rises and falls eighteen feet.— New York Times yt 





ngs the Reform Bill, having | 
suc- 


In Bank Shares, Chartered Mercantile are 32 to 33; Con- 
solidated, 
don Joint to 324; London and estminster, 
to 614; National, 40 to 41; ditto of Australasia, 6 
Oriental, 41 to 42 ; Ottoman, 2} to 2§ prem.; Union 5 
39. 


don, 34} to ; and Victoria, 37 to 39. 
31328 Securities, T p 


Maintenance are 19§ to 19$; Anglo-American Tel bh 

to 21 ; National Discount, 11 toll} sand Hudson's Bay, 
12$ to 12%. The shares of the Monarch Insurance Company 
have been dealt in at ¥ Prem. 

The Bank of New South Wales has given notice that the 
half-year's interest due in London on ist July on all deben- 
tures issued the New South Wales Government will be 
Pen extracediaary general 

mn ex nary gen meeting of the Water] d 

etal a cotta Jay 
e w on to 

Trade for the abandonment of the —— oe ? 


The Maritime Insurance —— iverpool) have de- 
e -year at the rate of 


604 
Lon- | 


clared an interim dividend for 
— sen 
é the Colonial Com 
(Limited), ted at the meeting on the ait 
inst., states ne grey peette of 1868 af. 106,7032., and the net 
profit at 72,2600. @ report says: The directors recom- 
mend that a further dividend of twelve shillings 
now declared, which will amount to 17,7111. 8, 
dividend thus declared being thirty.two shilli 
MF ee coed ending of the Onn G 

e ann Com i i 
be held on the 22nd inst,, when a dividend ef Cone ea 
Patent Candle Com- 


extraordinary 
pany (Limited) will be held on the lst of 


h Constructi into a hospital and storehouse for 
= od ‘are to ea as Russian churches, and one of them is 
Bay, already provided with 
for that purpose. 
the garrison, and all sorts of luxuries, such as articles for the 
toilet, toys, ribands, chignons, &c., are to be had in plenty at 
the shops. They are very sparingly provided, however, with 
more common and necessary artic 
v 

are such as might be ex 


months ago we were visi by a conjuror, since when the 
— sight we have had was a — with a barrel organ 
an 





' An meeting of Price’s 
July, “in pursuance 


Invalide Russe gives an interesting account of the life of the 
‘Russians in that town. All the Russian inhabitants, says 
é to § Br tk ; London and County, 49 to 50; Lon- the correspondent, reside in the citadel except the governor, 

, ol ‘whose house, however, is so near that he can at any moment 
to 7; take refuge in one of the forts. These are so strong that no 
Bokharian army could take them. The Emir’s ** has 
now entirely lost its Oriental character, having been converted 


rovisions. The mosques 


p=. vestments, and other requisites 


A club has been opened by the officers of 


which are both bad and 
“ Our pleasures,” concludes the correspondent, 
from our situation. Two 


dear. 


a monkey.” 
JaPaNesE Rervgees at San Francisco.—San Francisco, 


Cal., May 27.—Three Japanese families have arrived here 


under the auspices of a ian named Schnell, an old resi- 
dent of Japan, who were driven from there in consequence 
of the defeat of the Northern Princes. Thirty-seven more 
families are also on the way, and eighty additional families 
intend coming, making a total of 120 families who pro 
settling permanently in this State to cultivate tea, &c. They 
will bring many mulberry trees, tea and bamboo plants, and 
intend — Government land for immediate cultiva- 
tion. It is not improbable that several of the Northern 
Princes will also come, and bring 
families.—New York Tribune. 
Examinations ix Sciznce sy THE Science anp ArT Dr- 
PARTMENT.—The annual science examinations of the Science 


many more industrious 
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Fiat, 





and Art Department were brought to a close on Saturday the 
29th May. This was the ninth general examination that has 
been held since the establishment of the system of aid to in- 
struction in science ia 1859. The examinations are superin- 
tended by local committees. They were in this way held at 
437 centres this year, whilst last year they were only held at 
261. At that time there were about 15,000 students under 
instruction, this year there were 25,000, and the number of 
papers worked shows a similar increase, having risen from 
13,112 to 23,997. The number of candidates in the various 
subjects was as follows :—In geometrical drawing there were 
2,547, last year there were 1,337 ; in machine drawing 2,997, 
last year 1,671 ; in building, construction, and naval architec- 
ture 1,993, last year 1,206 ; in elementary mathematics 2,302, 
last year 1,390 ; in higher mathematics 85, last year 33; in 
theoretical mechanics 631, last year 353; in applied me- 
chanics 284, last year 167 ; in acoustics, light, and heat 1,350, 
last year 769 ; in magnetism and electricity 2,480, last year 
1,038 ; in inorganic chemistry 2,166, last year 964 ; in organic 
chemistry 210, last year 123 ; in geology 609, last year 309 ; 
in mineralogy 67, last year 38 ; in animal physiology 2,227, 
last year 1,182; in zoology 303, last year 298; in vegetable 
anatomy and physiology 144, last year 112; in systematic 
and economic botany 90, last year 73; in mining 48, last 
ear 41 ; in metallurgy 120, last year 81 ; in navigation 303, 
last year 219; in nautical astronomy 107, last year 86 ; in 
steam 148, last year 106 ; andin physical geography 2,786, last 
year 1,516. This is the first examination at which the scholar- 
ships of 100/. per annum, founded by Mr Whitworth, have 
been competed for. There have been about 120 candidates 
for them, and as soon as the results of all the theoretical 
examinations have been made known the practical examina- 
tion will be proceeded with in the manner detailed in the 
minute of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. 
Prenistoric Man.—We have heard lately almost too 
much about the prehistoric man, and the supply of flint im- 
plements, perforated shells, and split marrow-bones begins to 
exceed the demand; but a recent discovery in the Depart- 
ment de la Dordogne of human skeletons coeval with the 
mammoths, and undeniably appertaining to the earliest qua- 
ternary period, presents features of such unusual interest that 
the French Government have sent M. Lartet, the distin- 
guished paleontologist, to make a report on the subject. He 
reports that the bones of five skeletons have been discovered, 
and that they belong to some gigantic race whose limbs, both 
in size and form, must have resembled those of the gorilla. 
But the simian organ of man must not be inferred from these 
analogies, as the skulls, of which only three are perfect, 
afford testimony fatal to this theory, having evidently con- 
tained very voluminous brains. The skulls are now in the 
hands of a committee of savants, who are preparing an ex- 
haustive craniological report.—Pallmall Gazette. 


Tae Atasama Ciaims.—The United States. Government 
sanctions the publication of the following version of Mr Mot- 
ley’s instructions :—He will explain to the British Govern- 
ment the circumstances attending the rejection of the 
Alabama Treaty, without committing America to any 
particular policy. Mr Motley is not instructed to propose 
apy settlement of claims, but to secure the temporary post- 
ponement of the question, hoping when the present excite- 
ment subsides that England will invite renewed negotiations. 
pe res not ben: mena ay to announce the —— 1 e United 

to e any propositions, or to demand the eut 
of claims, but to assure the British Government of the Facute 
desire of the United States to have the dispute adjusted on 
terms honourable and satisfactory to both nations. He is 
also instructed to state that the neutrality proclamation is 
not in itself a cause for demanding com tion, or a sepa- 
rate ground of — but that, taken with subsequent 
acts, it was unfriendly, as showing a feeling of hostility to 
America during the late war, and resulting in losses requiring 
reparation. 

Cuances or Marriace.-—The Registrar-General states 
that of every 1,000 unmarried men of the ages of 20 and 
under 25 living in England and Wales in 1867 there we 


1186 who married during the year; of 1,000 unmarried 

















women of the same ages livi 

ages 25-30 years, 147°6 per ] 

unmarried women contracted marriage in the year. After 
that age the proportions more rapidly in the case of 
females ; at the ages 30-35, the numbers were 109°8 per 1,000 
males and 60 8 females ; at yo 35-40 there were 81-0 males 
and 42:2 females ; at 40-45, there were 63°8 males and 313 
females. He shows that the probability of unmarried 
women Of these last marrying during the yeur is about 
that of the unm men. At the several ages after 45 
the proportions per 1,000 of ‘bachelors who became husbands 
decreased from 43°] at 45-50. and 16°5 at ages 60-65, 
to 1,66 at ages 75-80. e chances of the spinsters becom- 
ing wives during the year diminished more rapidly, the pro- 
portions per 1,000 being 22°5 at ages 45-50, 3:97 at ages 
60-65, and 0°06 at ages 75-80. The mean ages of the persons 
who married in 1867, including those re-marrying, was 28:0 
years for the men and 25°8 years for the women. Excluding 
the widowers and widows, the mean age of those contracting 
marriage for the first time was 25°8 years for the bachelors 
and 24°5 for the spinsters. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Saturday Evening. 


Paris, June 18.—The official journal of this morning states 
that the Count de Palikao, on arriving at St Etienne yester- 
day morning, found the town perfectly quiet. He took, how- 
ever, measures to secure the continuance of order. 

Advices received here from St Etienne announce that order 
had not again been disturbed up to midnight yesterday, 
though a certaig amount of agitation prevailed in the town. 

The newspaper L’ Eclaireur has been seized. 

Ten battalions and one squadron of troops have been sta- 


1348 became wives ; at the 
unmarried men and 1 ;000°9 | 














‘Dernier Quartier des Veilles Lunes D’un Avocat” Par F. 
mas. Paris: Hatchette and Co. ~‘Constance Aylmer” A 
Story of the 17th Century. By H.F.P. Hodder and Stoughton. 
—* Christopher Kenrick.” By Joseph Hatton. Bradbury, Evans, 
and Co.—‘ ouvelles Muscovitcs.” Par P. Merimee 1D. Nutt.— 
Wise as a Serpent.’ By J. A. St John Blythe. In Three 
Volumes. Richard Bentley.—‘ Lord Austin’s Bride.’ By Row- 
land M. Ford. W. Freeman.— The 0. V. H? By Wat Brad- 
wood. In Three Volumes. Chapman and Hall. 

Postry,—‘ Scandinavian Ballad Stories,’ By Robert Buchanan. 
Sampson Low.—‘ La Poesie, legons faites ala Sorbonne.’ Par 
Paul Albert. Paris: Hachette and Co.—‘ Poetical Works of 
Alexander Pope.’ Globe Edition. Edited by A. W. Ward, 
M.A. Macwmillan.— Coila’s Whispers.’ By The Knight of Morar. 
Illustrated by G. Cruikshank and G. Doré. W. Blackwood.— 
‘The Puritans.’ a Ernest Myers. Macmillan.—‘ Poems’. By 
Matthew Arnold. Vol. I., Narrative and Elegiac. Vol. II., Dra- 
matic and Lyric. Macmillan.—‘Kathrina’ By J. G. Holland. 
Sampson Low.—‘ Melcte.’ Poems. By Joseph Ellis. B. M. 
ae Medea.’ A Poem. By A. B. Richards. Chapman 
and Hall. 


Revicrous anp ContRoversiat.—‘ The Invocation of Saints 
and Angels.’ Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Long- 
mans.—‘The Writings of Tertullian.’ Edited by the Rev. H. 
Roberts, D.D., and James Donaldson, LL.D, T. and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh.—‘ The Perfect Man.’ By the Rev. Harry Jones, 
M.A, Rivingtons.—‘ Colston.’ By the Author of ‘Skating on 
Ice.’ In Two Volumes. T. Cautley Newby.—‘The Bible, the 
People’s Charter.’ By M. T. Sadler. Longmans.—‘ The Writings 
of Clement of Alexandria.” Translated by the Rev. William 
Wilson, M.A. T. and T. Clark, Edinbargh.— Lessons of the 
Cross and Passion.’ By C. J. Vaughan, D,D. Macmillan and Co. 

SeRtats ror June.—Tinsley’s Magazine —Temple Bar—Quiver 
—Golden Hours—Cassell’s Magazine — Britannia — Cornhill— 
Colburn’s New Monthly—Aunt Judy — Belgravia—The Fort- 
— — e Argosy—Bible Animals—Blackwood 
—The Young Gentleman’s Magazine—The Gentleman'’s—Fraser’s 
—Household Words—Boy’s Own Magazine—Beeton’s Dictionary 
of Biography—Young Englishwoman—Beeton’s Great Book of 





tioned in the mining district, and all the pits are guarded by 
a military force. F 

Maprip, June 18.—In to-day’s sitting of the Constituent 
Cortes, Marshal Serrano, in taking the oath on his appoint- 
ment as Regent of Spain, delivered a speech in which he 
promised to the Constitution and the liberties of the 
country. Senor Rivero, President of the Cortes, in reply, 
declared that the Regent could rey 7 the support of ali 
Spaniards. Marshal Serrano left the House amid cries of 
“Long live the ent, the Constitution, the National 
Sovereignty, and the ident of the Cortes !” 

General Pezuela arrived here this morning, and was arrested 
and taken to Aranjuez, where he will await the orders of the 
Government. 

The Committee of the Budget to which the proposal to 
deduct 33 per cent. from the coupons of the Rente is referred, 
had previously refused to accede to a deduction of 14 per cent. 
It is stated that the Government is opposed to both proposals, 
and only consents to the t deduction of 5 per cent. from 
the coupons of the Internal Debt. 

Herpes (Grand Duchy of Oldenburg), June 18.—The 
ceremony of inaugurating the port for the navy of the North 
German Confederation, situate at the mouth of the river 
Jahde, took place yesterday:in presence of the King of 
Prussia. His Majesty, in his speech on the occasion, said— 


* My late lamented brother long #go originated the plan of 
constructing a harbour for of war'on the German 
coast. Now we have achieved it through the co-operation of my 
Federal Ally, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. it not been 


for his German patriotic feeling, the execution of the work 
would have been im ble. I look forward with cheerful 


confidence to the further development and to the future 
of our young German navy.” 


— — 


‘BOOKS: RECEIVED. 


Fiction.—‘ Fatal Zero.” A Diary kept at Homburg. In Two 
Volumes. Tinsley Brothers.—‘ n.’ By Henry Kingsley. 
In Three Volumes. Tinsley Brothers.—‘Mrs Brown up the 
Nile.” By Arthur Sketchley. George 











—— Mariages 
de Province.’ Par Edmond Abont. Paris: Hatchette and Co.— 





Poetry—Broadway—Churchman’s Shilling Magazine—Victoria 
Magazine—London Society—St James’s—The Student—Hard- 

wicke’s Science Gossip—St Paul’s—Good Words—The Contem- 

* —Sunday Magazine— Monthly Microscopical—Journal of 
hilology. 

Pampuets.— The Ruthven Hydraulic Propeller versus the 
Screw and Paddle.’ J. Haddon and Co.—‘ Lord Macaulay on 
the Coronation Oath.—‘The Disestablished Church in America.’ 
By Dean Hook, John Murray.—‘ Will Sin and Suffering be 
Everlasting?’ 4 Josh. Stratford. E. Stock.—‘The Militia: a 
few Suggestions for its Efficient Organisation.’ By an Officer. 
Effingham Wilson.—-‘ Advantages of the Boarding-out System 
as Applied to Pauper Children.’ By Colonel C. W. Grant, R.E. 
Macmillan. 

Misceci_angovus,—‘ Traite Elementaire de Physique.’ Par H, 
P. Deschanel. Hachette and Co., Paris.—‘ Des Habitndes D’In- 
temperance.’ Par H. Bandrillart. Hache'te and Co., Paris.— 
‘La Co-operation.’ Par Ch.de Comberousse. Hachette and Co., 
Paris.— Bibliothéques et les Cours Populaires.’ Par H. 
Bandrillart. Hachette and Co., Paris.—‘Christian Singers of 
Germany.’ By Catherine Winckworth. Part III. Macmillan, 
—‘Free Town Libraries in Britain, France, Germany, and 
America.’ By Edward Edwardes. Trubner.—‘An Historical 
Sketch of the French Bar.’ By Archibald Young. Edmonston 
and Do —‘McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary.’ New Edi- 
tion. 1869. Longmans.——‘Moral Uses of Dark Things.’ By 
Horace Bushnell, DD. Strahan and Gym ee Low.— Ane 
Satyre of the Thrie Estaits, by Sir David Lindesay of the Mont, 
1602. Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. Trubner and Co.— 
‘Merlia; or, the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose Ro- 
mance. 1450-60. Edited by H. B. Wheatley. Trubner and Co. 
—‘Stanford’s Special Map of London and its Environs, with 
Omnibus, Steam-boat, and Railway Routes.’—‘ Symbolism; or, 
Mind-Matter-Language as the Elements of Thinking and Rea- 
soning.” By James Haig, MA. W. Blackwood and Son.— 





MUSIO RECEIVED. 
From Dorr anp Srewart.— Winter Evergreens,’ ‘Summer 
Roses,’ ‘ Autumn Fruits,’ ‘ Spring Blossoms,’ Songs. Words by Y. 
E. Carpenter. Music by Stephen Glover. 
From Cramer axp Co. — Little cares the Robin singing 
in the Rain.’ Words by Florence Percy. Composed for Mdlle 
Ida Gilliess. Music by Y. P. Knight. 








TRE ROYAL, ADELPHI 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER; Directress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 
Novelty and Attraction. Fourth week of a New 
Domestic Drama, entitled EVE, in which Mr Ben- 
pas en will perform. 
mn Monday and during the Week, at Seven 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Mr G. Belmore, and 
Mrs Leigh Murray. At Eight, EVE. Mr Benjamin 
Webster, Mr Henry Neville, Mr J. G. Taylor; Miss 
Furtado, Miss Lillie Lee, and Mrs Alfred Mellon. 
And DID YOU EVER SEND YOUR WIFE TO 
CAMBERWELL, Mr G. Belmore, Mr R. Philips; 
Mrs Leigh Murray, and Miss Lennox Grey. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 
and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for QuaLitY of 
Margatat, Easy Action, and Gagat DURABILITY 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, 
Birmingham; 91 Joho street, New York; and at 3 
Graceeburch street, London. 











ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADE 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH- 


d LOADERS. 
SELF HALF.COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 
RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary 
for * and Riflemen. 


51 LONDON WALL; LONDON. 


| T= PITCHERS . (the Ameritan 
Double Wall), for iced water, wine cups, Be. ; 
is tt tay lated great ety Sat mes 
variety, a 
reliable are thon wat — by the Meriden 


Company, whose sole agents in London are the 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 


ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COM- 
PANY’S celebrated Prize-Medal REFRIGERA- 
TORS, and new Duplex Refrigerator, registered 
March 17, 1869, fitted with water tanks and filters, 
and combining every modern improvement without 
unnecessary complications, are un for sim- 
plicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. Wenham 
Lake Ice delivered in town for less than 1d. per Ib. 
or packages of 2s. 6d., 5:., 98., and upwards, forw: 
into the country by “ goods train” without 
tible wasre.—Iflustrated price lists free at the sole 
office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 
Strand, London, W.C. 


CE CREAM MACHINES, 


Nesselrode Ice Pudding Moulds, Seltzogen 
Champagne Frappé Pails for use with the improv 
freezing powders, and everything connected with 
freezing, of the best, cheapest, most modern, and 
reliable character.—Sole office, WENHAM LAKE 
ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London, W.C. 


Filmer's Easy Chairs, Oouches, and Sofas. 
THE BEST MADE. 


300 different shapes constantly on view for selection 
@ 4nd immediate delivery. Easy Chairs made 
to any shape on approval. 
FILMER & SOW, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 


31 and 32 Berners street, Ox’ord street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 














An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
@al Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee] 
spring, so often hurtful in ite effects, is here avoided, 
a soft being worn round the body, while the 
uisite resisting power is *8* by the MOC- 
IN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness —* it cannot be detected, 
worn during sleep. 
—* pt oe em be had, and the Truas 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
Circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr JOAN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 3is. 6d. 
Postage 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage 1s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42+. and 528. 6d. Postage 
Is. 10d. 


d bleto JOHN WHITE, Post 
Post-office Orders pe 324 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 
CAPS, &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 48. 6d., 78. 6d., 108., 
and 16s, each. Postage 6d. 
N WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
<n PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





VERY FAMILY SHOULD 


KEEP the FAMED TONIC BITTERS 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE) for strengthening 
the system. Sold by grocers, oilmen, confectioners, 


&c., at 30s. per dozen. 
4 ve Makers, 





WATERS and WILLIAMS, 
. Worcester House, 34 





HE BEST SHOW of IRON 
BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM is 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. He has EIGHT 
LARGE MS devoted to the exclusive show of 
appropriate, Bedding and ‘Bed-hangings. Portable 
a te an : able 
Fo no ~ Berm Sythe Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 
lis. ; and cots, from 14s. 64. each; handsome Orna_ 
mental iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety 
frou 11, 84, to 30d. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING TRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver an Urns an! Ketiks, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Table (:-tlery, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water | Clock ; and Candelabra, 
D Batk «nd Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Be:isteads, 
Bedding, Bed-hangings, 
Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 


ture, 
Tea Tra Turnery Goods, &c. 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W ; 1. 14, 2, 3, 
and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 


Oe HOSPITAL, London 
and Brompton: 1851. Offices, 167 Piccadilly 
(opposite Bond street). 

The fullowing form of legacy is recommended : 

X and bequeath unto the Treasurer for the 


time being of the Cancer Hospital, situate 
at No. 167 Piccadilly, and also in the Fulham roa 


ishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, 


Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 








nny dag) tb Fld ox of my pra eae 
to my 
not on land, to be applied towards carrying 
on the table designs of the said Institation. 
By order, Ho Leer 
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INDIGESTION REMOVED 
MOoORSOW’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 


AND GLOBULES, 


uccessful and ar remedies the 
me Medical —— for ——— te 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 23,, with full 
directions, by 


THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 


81, 83, ano 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON 
and by al! Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


AUTION to the PUBLIC in 


SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the sick that they should receive a genuine 
and unadulterated Medicine. As there is no autho- 
rised CHLORODYNE but that bering the name of 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE (the original and only dis- 
coverer), the Public are cautioned against we 
anything besides. All other compounds call 
CHLORODYNE, and ted as the *O ‘i 
or “ Balsam,” or “ Emulson,” or “ Liquor 
Mod and so forth, are imitations and piracies 

the oat uine, viz., Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOR' SYNE, as proved in seg = an A See the 
Lord Chancellor’s Decision, ‘Times,’ July 16, 1864. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 


33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


AIR-OURLING FLUID, 248 High 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S CUR- 
LING FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s hair 
immediately it is applied. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent free 
for fifty-four stamps. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 


in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily produces whiskers and thickens hair, 
3s, 6d.; sent fifty-four stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 
248 High Holborn, London. Had of chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER—248 High 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPI- 
LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- 
fluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 3s, 6d. ; 
sent the same day as ordered by post for fifty-four 
stamps. 














REMOVER.—AILl Diseases of 


the Skin are im by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS’S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. remove 


amps ALEX. Bi &e. ove ite M4 * for onty 
ORNS OURED in ONE DAY by 


using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. This 

ly dissolves the corn in a few 

the very root. 4s.; sent for sixty 

ae 248 High Holborn, London. Skin Pills, 


ICOLLS TRICHANOPHRON 

ao hae eet on era ce 
, and by daily application restores hair to 

i rin — oT — Li beautiful, clean, 


ICOLL'S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


for a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
any colour. 90.08 taal 


ICOLL'S celebrated DEPILA- 
TORIES, for removing superfluous hair in a 
po naga Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty 
Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by 
ICOLL’'S ELECTRIC HAIR 
REGENERATOR.—One 


off, and by its use the 
weak hair on the head, apparently bald, com- 

















NI LL Bats Cutter to H.R.H. the 
of W 8 Greene siren, Bewnts 
uadrant, London. Post Office orders payable at 
igo street, Regent street, to George Nicoll. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


Gold Medals; Havre Exhibition, 1868, the Gold 
Medal.—Only sort warranted perfect ano genuine by 
Baron Li the Inventor.—“ A success and a 
boon,”——Medical Press and Circular. One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d., which costs 1s. if made 
from fresh meat. Cheapest and finest flavoured 





. “stock” for soups, &c. 


CAUTION,—Require Baron Liebig's signature 


u — jar. id 4 all Italian Warehousemen, 
hemists, and Ship's Store Dealers. 





ILIOUS and Liver Complaints, 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of A 
Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms Disarde 
the Stomach and Bo are: * removed b 
PTON'S PILL O 


operation the most successful ; 
* ci” *Perient is required nothing —— 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}4. and 9s. 9d. 
t. 


per box, or obtained through any Chemis 


i 
wot} FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS AND 


WILLIAM TARN & OO. 


WEDDING OUTFITS, 


Ladies selecting their BRLDAL TROUSSEAUX will 
find every requisite in our large and varied stock. The goods 
are manufactured on the premises, under the supervision of 
thoroughly qualified assistants. Experienced Dressmakers 
and Fitters always in attendance, and convenient private 
fitting-rooms provided on the ground floor, 


Dresses and 
Dressmaking, 
Mantles, 
Bonnets, and 
Ladies’ 
Under 


Clothing. “Mewington Causeway and New Kent Road, 8.E. 


SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATE, 
By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


Isa coating of Pure Silver over Nickel ; a combination of two metals possessing such 
valugbie properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 














TABI FORE S, 
30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


DES S TBR TT FoR ES, 
20s, and 30s, per dozen. , 


TA BLU FB SPOON BS, 
30s. and 38s, per dozen, 


DESSERT SPOON s, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


THA SPOON S, 
12s. and 18s, per dozen. 


CoRUET-F RAM FE BS, 
15s, to 100s. per dozen. 


TA BIL FE BNI V Bs, 
11s., 14s. 6d., 16s., 20s., and 22s. per dozen. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(Opposite Somerset House.) 


DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE 











CARACCATINA: a Cocoa ved of its Butter 
CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA ap 
LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA.. Is. 4d. lb. 
MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use 8 rie ae -+1s. ok og 

DUNN'S ESSENCE of COF 4 * J -+1s. and 2s. per bottle. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 


GRAND. DISPLAY OF. INDIA SHAWLS,| 
FARMER. AND ROGERS, 


IMPORTERS OF INDIAN, CHINESE, AND JAPANESE GOODS 
Are now prepared with a magnificent collection of 
INDIA SHAWLS at all prices, varying from 42s. to 200 guineas. 
India and other Shawls converted without injury into the new shapes at a moderate cost. 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AND DRESSES, 


All of the newest and most fashionable materials. 
171, 173, 175, 179 Regent street, London, aud Marlborough house, Brighton. 


* Is. and 26. packet. 
ot invalids ji 1s éd. and 3s, per packet. 














A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED. 





ee | 


O MORE PILLS OR ANY 


OTHER MEDICINE.—Ssvantry Tygov- 
SAND CURES without medicine Bp Barry’s deli- 
re ep gr 
w restores appetite, 

digestion, sound sleep, healthy lung and liver, strong 
nerves, and cures effectually indigestion (dyspepsia) 
habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, all kinds of fevers, 
hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 
sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and 
ears, rheumatism, gout, impur eruptions, hys- 
teria, —*2 irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, 
palpitation of the heart, heartburn, headache, debility 
\ dropsy, cramps, 5 opm. nausea and sickness, sinking, 
diarrhea, &c. t nourishes better than meat, an , 
saves moreover fifty times its cost in other remedies, 
THE POPE’s HEALTH RESTORED BY DU 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413—“ Rome, Jul 
2ist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent, especially since, abandoning all other remedies 
with which it was pretended to cure the ailments 
inseparable from his age, he has confined himself 
entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 
eating a plateful of it at every meal, which has pro- 
duced a surprisingly beneficial effect on his health 
and His Holiness cannot praise this excellent fo 
too highly.”—Gazette du Midi. Cure No. 1771: 
‘Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ dyspepsia. 
No. 49,832: Fifty years’ indescribable agon i 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
Joly. Cure No. 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of blood, constipation, liver derangement, 
and partial deafness. In tins, Ub., 28. 9d.; 1alb., 
228.; 24lbs., 40s. 

DU BARRY and CO,, 77 Regent street, London ; 
also at 61 Gracechurch street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 
150 Oxford street. 


LAZENBY and SON’S 


* PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS, 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
auces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they can be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This labe) is protected by 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY .and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 
Portman square, London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

ph ome by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 

ilmen, 











LAZENBY and SON beg to 


@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 
bas been chan from 6 Edwards s Portman 

uare, to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE : the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
directed that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 
street, under the title of Wigmore street. 


HEDGES AND BUTLER 
Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 245., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 





Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 603., 72s., 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen, 
Superior Golden Sherry, 36s, and 42s. 
Choice Sherry— Pale, — or Brown, 48s., 54s., 
and 60. 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
St 246, 308., 358., 42s., 488., 60s., and 84s, 
rt from first class Shippers, 30s., 36s., 42s. 
Very Choice Old Port, 483., 6038., 728., 84s. 


CHAMPAGNE 

At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s. 
Hoehheimer, Marcobrunner, Budesheimer, Stein- 
berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; Johannisberger and Stein- 
berger, 728., 84s., to 120s,; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. 4 84s. ; 6 arkling ee 48s., 
60s., 668., 783.3; V choice Cham e, 6638., 783.5 
fine old back, Malizse , Fronti x Vecmett, Con- 
stantia, Lachryma Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare Wines. 
Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 603., 72s., and 
84s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING’S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 








“A ARAVILLA COCOA is PERI)? ?,.. ohio %54 
Brothers’ Margcliie Goere hes ahievels thomas | ___ BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &. 
Sieriet "Beaee cratiliy. "a eleete Grouse anda (LOD LIVER OIL 
— — 

mend a more agreeable ur valuable beverage.“- Sold OD LIVER OIL. 
in packets only, by all Grocers. PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 





Testimonials as to its parity and genuineness have 
received from the wing eminent physicians; 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &e. &e. 


DECORATIONS. Dr Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e. 
WEN and OO. invite attention 


Dr | oi Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
. &e. 
F . to the French Enamel and Belgian Leather Just imported b 
Pa which obtained prizes at the Paris Exhibition A 
See oe nad prin ek 0,| KEATING and CO,, 79St Paul’s Churchyard. - 


116 and 117 New Bond street, London, W. tan antl natal 1s. 6d., pints 25. 9d., quarts 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


and PILLS.—Bap Lzes.—Any unnatural 
discharge from the skin is at all times disagreeable, 
but in hot weather it becomes irritating—sometimes 
offensive. Bad legs, old wounds, scrofula, and scor- 
butic eruptions are cooled, soothed, and cured by 
Holloway’s Ointment. It at once arrests all diseases 


Jol the surface by purifying and regulating the cir- 


culation in their neighbourhood, by giving evergy 
to the nerves of the affected part, and by expelling 
all poisonous and noxious matters. I¢ ejects the 
seeds of all virulent eruptions and ulcerations, and 
thus confers no partial or temporary boon but 4 
complete and permanent cure. By.means of these 


sufferers may aim at attaining healt), 





remedies all 
* will invariably succeed. 
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AoR FAMILY ARMS.—Important. to 
Every one.—Just completed, a valuable Index 


containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly 
every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
result of t years’ labour, extracted public 


c 
and private records, church —8 monumental 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. 
Families desirous of knowing their correct crests 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 9s, 6d, ; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, — = ae a 

ainted, 128, —52 t w e a 0 
—* names ; s searched ; Arms —— aad 
impaled. The‘ Manual of Heraldry,’ 400 Engravings, 
3s. 6d., post free, by T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of 
St Martin's lane). 


7 00K-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 


2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; 
Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
fore, bY T. CULLETON, Engraver to her on iad 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane). 


CIOLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18-carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
4l. 4s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of finger by fitting a piece of thread. 
—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne 


street, W.C, 














ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.— 


GREAT NOVELTIES.— 
free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire Note-paper, and 
100 Envelopes, stam with monogram in colours 
without any charge for the die, es T. CULLETON, 
Seal r, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin's lané), W.C. 


O CHARGE for ENGRAVING 


4 STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given 
for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes 





at 11. 1s.; all stamped free, and sent to any part of 
N, 25 miles pe 


the kingdom for P.-O. order.—T. CULLET 
Cranbourne street, W.C. 





EW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- Six 


GRAMS.—s80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 
Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d.; 84 Comic Mono- 
rams, 7s.; 2 sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, 
rms of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Marquis, 
Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, Is. each 
sheet, in Colours,—T, CULLETON, Her Majesty's 
Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street 
lane), W.C. 


SITING CARDS by CULLETO 





the engraving of copper plate; Wedding Cards, fift 
each, fity embossed —B with Sikdes tame 
138, 6d., post-free.—T. CULLETON; seal raver 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 





ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING , 


LINEN.—By means of this invention eve 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked wit 
crest, monogram, or address, Any one can use them. 
Initial plate, 1s.; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Numbers, 
2s. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With full directions, sent 
er a on receipt of stamps.—T, CULLETON, 

igraver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty and 


| 








Fifty, best quality, post-free, 2s. * ineluding 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LPL LPL OF 


THE >AMAZON..*:AN: ART. NOVEL 


By FRANZ DINGLESTEDT. In One Vol., foap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


PEASANT LIFE. IN. THE NORTH: 


BEING SKETCHES OF THE VILLAGERS AND FIELD-LABOURERS IN 
GLENALDIE. In One Vol., crown 8vo., price 9s, 





A MEMOIR OF JOHN GREY OF 


DILSTON. By his Daughter, JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. In One Vol., crown 
8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A FIFTH EDITION OF THE SERMONS 


of the Rev. JOHN KER, of GLASGOW. In One Vol., crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


ARTHUR CLIFFORD. AN ENGLISH 


STORY. By the Author of ‘Basil St John.’ In One Vol., 8vo, price 12s. 


Dein, ot SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


By 8S. GREG. Second Edition, Enlarged, in extra feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 





Edinburgh; EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES DGINGTON’S GARDEN 
for EITHER SiX.—Speed Thirty to Fifty NETTING, the cheapest and most durable. 
r hour; self-balancing and propelling; also | 1d. per square yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 


1,000 yards, carriage free. 


hill ascending, These facts verified by a civil 
gineer. Manufacturing; licenses granted. ram, | E DGINGTON’S MARQUEES ond 
King’s |" GARDEN TENTS are the prettiest. 


pence,—W. PIDDING, Esq., Patentee, 31 
row, Walworth road. ‘ 
| “Mr W. Pidding,s Patent Self-propelling and | EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are 
Balancing Velocipedes and Bicycles. Having seen the most handsome and capacious. 


the diagrams, and perused a specification of Mr Pid- ’ 
ding’s Patent, we hesitate not for an instant to say EDGINGTON’S : RIOK OLOTHS for 64 
that that gentleman will accomplish all he professes ears have maittained their celebrity as the 





(corner of St Martin's to do by means of his invention.” Sporting Opinion. t. 
HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S 
—7 F DIXON TAYLOR, » nersines. 


tity of good second-hand GOVERN- 


Solicits attention to bis A apex 5 
ENT TENTS from Abyssinia for sale, cheap. 


Greek Wines . from 16s. per doz, 








sg Wines n 168 9 Sample of material free on application. 
oa ECT: 3 ») ee”) | || (Bb particulae— FREDERICK EDGINGTON & CO., 
Champagne (recommended) og? 90R 5a 60 and 62 Old Kent road, London, 8,E. 
ort , . . . . » 188. yy 
Se > a a THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
parkling Hock (very superior). »» 368. 4, 
Sparklin Moselle (vetpanperiés):| :if@n a | PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
ock (s ll) . a . . ” 24s. ” - 
Moselle (still) .  . -» 4 » “F | PURE PICKLES, 


P. O. O, payable at General Post Office. Cross 
Cheques, London and County. Terms Cash. 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 


T JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
R ea quality, mapufactared by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 





Board of Trade, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane.) 72 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. Purveyors to the Queen, 
— Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, 
SLER’S CORYSTAL GLASS FRAGRANT SOAP, [|__| Cutty Paste, and other Condiments, j 
CHANDELIERS, ld’s “ Uni ” b * Are sold Retail in all parts of the world, and Whole- 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. _{ Field's “ United Service,” Soap Tablets, 44, and 6d. sale at the Manufactory, 


CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 


MODERATOR LAMPS, 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MaNoracrory anp Suow Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession es Thirty years have 





approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the 
best remedy for 38 of the STOMA 
HEART N, HEADACHE, GOUT, an 


INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild aperient for 
delicate constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD AND OO., 


CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and 


LAYETTES.—CHRISTIAN and RATH- 
BONE respectfully solicit an inspection of their 
extensive and recherché stock, combining Parisian 
taste with the excellence and durability of material 
for which their house has been noted for upwards of 
Seventy years. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
(b eppoinement to her Majesty, H.R.H. The Princess 
of Wales and H.R.H. The Princess Louise of Hesse), 
32 Wigmore street, London W. 


AMPLOUGH’S' PYRETIC 


SALINE is most important in restoring 
health, cures Headache, Giddiness, Sea or Bilious 








Sickness. Is most effective in Eruptive or Skin 
Affections, and forms a most invigorating saline 
draught. Sold by Chemists and the Maker. 


H. LAMPLOUGG, 113 Holborn hill, London. 


ERVOUS DEBILITY— 
GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 
sufferers how they may be cured without the aid o! 


uacks. Free on receipt of pos stamp.~ Address 
Secretary, Institute of A — en e~9 





each. fragrance guaranteed; order of r 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C-and 


J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD'S PURE 


- SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


36s, THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. BGs, 


Fit for a Gentleman's Table. 
BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID. 








6 
SPERMACETI’ SOAP Oasus 2s. Doz, Bxtpa (RETURNABLE). 
agg B 1s. 32 most —— perfumed. , 34 Orders on Chapel street, 8. W. 

t 
th —⏑⏑⏑⏑ 


emollient aetion of 8 ti; it is 7* 
recommended for children and inval d 
See uame on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—3¢6 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
Patronised by her Majesty and their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 186s. 


~ INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 


MAYFAIR, Wy LONDON. 
. THE MAYFAIR SHEARY. 368. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS.— 


The CEYLON COMPANY, Limited, are pre- 
pared to effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as 


may be desired. 
‘or further particulars application to be made at 








VERLAND ROUTE— 


Communication by Steam) with INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., via EGYPT, 
from SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargoand Parcels by their Steamers for 
From Southampton. From Marseilles, 


GIBRALTAR { Every Saturday J 


MALTS 
ALEXANDRIA 


ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
MADRAS 


at 2 p.m. 
. — 
es Sanday, at 

7 a.m, 


” 
” 


Saturday, June 12, | Sunday, June 13, 


Pisano, [Phim ance | Tam, Ankeny 
bo ur- altern 
ome RE day thereafter. thereafter. 
JAPAN 
Saturday, June 20, (Sunday, 2* 20. 
p.m, And ever 7a.m. And eve 
AUSTRALIA fourth sn | fourth Sunday 
thereafter. thereafter. 


' yp noe este be — 3 with the British 
n team Navigation assen gers, 
and Parcels are now booked through to any 7*8 
Ports touched at by that Company's Steamers. 


For full particulars as to freight, passage, and 
insuran apply at the Company's Offices, 122 
Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental place, South. 


ampton. 





TOTAL REPEAL OF DUTY. 


HE HAND-IN-HAND FIRE 
OFFICE 
(INSMITUTED A.D. 1696), 


Makes No cuancs whatever for DUTY from 
this date. 


1 New Bridge street, E.C. 


rMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 


— — 





INSTITUTED 1820. 


— — 


The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 
warcs of 950,000/, 


The Assurance Reserve Funil alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Inccme. 


_ It will hence be seen that ample Sxcuairy is 
guarantced to the Policy holders. Attention is 
invited to the of the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kiads of Assurances may 
be effected on the most moderate terms and the most 
liberal conditions. 


Ted Geapesy alto grants Annuities and Endow- 
men 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1.0ld Broad street, and 16 and 17 


Pallmall, 
Established 1803. 
Subscribed aud Invested Capital, £1,600,000, 
L dalares depo thischvom thant dep) om Daly reetes 
came will become void. Y by 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE a a LIFE 
MUTUAL INSU E OFFIC 
1 New Barpes Srazzt, Buackrataans, E.C. 


The Oldest Office in the Kingdo so toned 


Fire Business, a.p. 1696. Ex 
The whole of the Profitsdivided yearly amongst the 
Members. 


~ RETURNS FOR 1800, 
D t. of F— 


Life Department—6o per Cent. of the Premiums on 
y all Policies of the fiat series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—>£1,252,174. 


J pV — Secs sd ” * 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 87 Old Jewry, London. 





| 














Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, deli- 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, as. d., 
at the retail houses in London; by the Agents in 
the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, 
Great Windmill Street, don, W. Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded * Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 


the Office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 


Broad street, London. 
By order, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 
SEA-SIDE MONTHLY and WEEKLY 











RETURN TICKETS are issued at Reduced Fares, 


YARMOUTH Lowestoft, Aldborough, Harwich, 
Dodoo Walton-on-the-Naze, and Hunstanton, 


VERLAND TRUNKS for 
INDIA.—Illustrated Price-lists of Overland 


Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Bo Portmanteaus. . — wee . 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &¢., will be for. |, SPECIAL EX‘ URSION Mn te Rare 
warded on application to THRESHER and | Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the-Naze, every 


day at 9.0 a.m., and every Monday at 8.30 a.m. 


F 7s, 6d., 5s. 6d., and 3s. 
“EXCURSIONS to BROXBOURNE sod RYE 
HOUSE every Monday at 9.30 and 10 30 a.m. Fares, 


a * d 1s. éd. 
 PBING Fo! i EST.—Excursion Tickets are issued 


p to Woodford, Buckhurst hill, aud Loughton every 


Sunday and Monday. Fares, 2s., 18. 6:1., and Is, 
For further particulars see handbills and time- 


* s. SWARBRICK, General Manager. 


GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand, London. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS, 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion, 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 








NITED PORTS and GENERAL 
RANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18 Corn- 

bilT—MA RINE DEPARTMENT.—The Compan 
is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for IN- 
SURANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 








Realised Assets exceed . . . ~ £1,120,000 


A nual Qi d <eit ence L-ahe 320,000 
—— policies . . + 876,000 
Cash bonus divided . . +. + + 

Mortgages granted on rates, land, &e. 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


COMPENSATION 
IN CASE OF INJURY, AND — 
A FIXED SUM In CASE oF DEATH 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY EIND, 
MAY BB SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 10 £6 5s. INSURES 


£1,000 AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF 
£6 Pen WHEK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BE 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES. 


64 CornHitt & 10 Recent streeT LONDON. 








sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout . 
y World. tata * CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. 





WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 














































































ROYAL CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, LONDON. 


LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Scotch Tweeds, and Lindsey Woolseys of SOOTT ADIE'S Original 
Handloom Weaving 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS; 
Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates. 
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Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 





SBCooTT ADDIE, 1158 REGENT STRAT. 
Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





Now ready, 1 vol., 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s., 


THE: BEW AND POPULAR HOVELS LONDON RAILWAYS AND STATIONS. TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 





AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
i : F SPORT, and ADVENTURE, By Captai 
Just published, coloured, and folded in cover, with Guide, 3s. 6d.; or, with the Map TownsusnD, 2nd Life Guards. os 
uncoloured, 1s. 6d., ‘Captain Townshend's book is exceedingly fresh 


MY INSEOT QUEEN \STANFORD'S SPECIAL MAP or mm RAILWAYS AND dats site tn srr erat 


‘ % , 
By the Author of ‘ Margaret's Engagement. Also, 1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d., 


2 vols STATIONS IN LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS, | |my wotray in avsreta. By Lizzie 


It Szuina Eps. 
CUT ADRIFT ON THE SCALE OF ONE INCH TO A MILE. “A pleasantly written volame.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Coloured in Systems, distinguishing the Lines open and in progress, and with all the will share her pleasure. Her work is duent in style, 














— * A Se Ce" Omnibus Routes clearly marked, showing at a glauce how to reach any part of the Metro-, lively and pleasant in matter.”—Athensum. 
s vols, lis. Size, 26 inches by 23. Accompanied by a GUIDE, giving the ROUTES OF ALL’ HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
“*Cut Adrift,’ contains many chapters belonging’ THE TRAINS running from every London Terminus, and especially showing the) 
= best kind of romance, cleverly contrived, and JUNCTION STATIONS where Passengers have to chan i Also, the ROUTES, 
with artistic neatoess.”—-Athensum. of all the METROPOLITAN and SUBURBAN OMNIBUSES, with their distinctive THE NEW NOVELS. 
It. colours and names, and the STEAMBOAT ROUTES, &c. 
ROPES OF SAND. “Nothing can be better done It is incomparably the best publicati 
ee Te parably the ublication of the ’ 
By the Author of ‘A Screw Loose.’ kind whieh we ever examined.” —Railway Record. r — *x. E of a thee 
3 vols. cry waa the meng of the million travellers whose ease and comfortare therein, ‘Salem Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 
—— — — ae IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, 
E LANGTON; London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S. W. Author of ‘A Woman's Trials.’ 3 vols. 
On, '62 TO 55. * An exceedingly stirring story.”—Atheneum. 
By HAW mesons SMART. Third and Cheap Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s., refined ead’ pere Pall Mall — “ share 
al 9 a SIR C. W. DILKE’'S “GREATER BRITAIN.” A ape tte By Lady Di BEAUCLERK. 
i... most on and spirited novels Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, Australia, India),| . } 
we have come across for a long ."—Athenaum. during 1866-7. With Ill en oe ing ( Us This —* ih A charming * —— eat poses in the 
v. * 
THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAMIHENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, |mapAame SILVA’s SECRET. By Mrs 
By Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT. REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr T.|  Buoant. 3 vols. 
2 vols. SADLER. With Portrait. 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. [This day. “A thorougbly enjoyable novel.”—Post. 
“It is a decided success.”—Athen j 
- : * —— New Book, by the Author of ‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.’ the TVO BY GATE By — 
ANNE SEVERIX. |HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and| #URST and BLACKETT, 1s Groat Mastbeo' st. 
By Mrs AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants, By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN 
Author of ‘A Sister's Story.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. Price 2s. 6d., 
8 vols. HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


cote Cote ae mean sient velgne —— re ehh Kew Fecines, No. XXVI. 
choogh fo sim at denipion of daly ie without | LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND, or, The! cd,Scbsermashs: and be, Gorman Church, * 











, his Birth. By J. Frederick Smith. 
to good manners,"—Pall Mall Gazette, NEW LANDLORD. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. Onda —* 
Vit. * " [This day. ane of Religious Conviction. By Albert Réville, 
WISE AS A SERPENT. A book for Statesmen to read.""—Atheneum. 3. The Canon of Muratori. By John James 
By J. A ST JOHN BLYTHE. “ An extremely clever work.”—Mr Gladstone in the House of Commons. Tey erie Subjection of Woman. By Frances Power 

3 vols. MACMILLAN and CO., London. Cobbe. 

i ’ — — Robinson. By Augustus de 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 6. Mr Bioney’s Sermons. By Jobn Hamilton 
UEEN INSURANCE This day, iv 8vo, price 18s., 7. Jobn James Tayler: In Memoriam. By Charles 


Beard, B.A. 
— Lumiere“ THE ANNUAL REGISTER: — ————— 


London, and 20 
The REPORT and ACCOUNTS forthe Year 180, A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1868 ; South Frederick street, Ediavargh. 
MEETING on Thursday. May * om tr uae Being the Sixth Volume of an improved Series. ier 





pace le shee U, Key, Chairman of the Company, Just published, in 8vo, price ElenTxBNPENCE, 











IN THE LIFE BRANCH, London : RIVINGTONS, Waterloo place ; and the other Proprietors. in LAND. By Wit1am Fowunn, LL.B., 
That 565 Policies had been completed and M.P. 
wy in Row Premi — —6 spony no Just ready, price 5s. N a ee strongly —_ om readers to — * 
ums 6,697 ’ ’ ‘ Z treat we are convince 
That there was added to the Life Fund a ’ ‘NKETCHES of the SEA-SIDE EW AND CHOICE BOOKS. sadn —— ae shee that our Jaws of 
— —* —— and COUNTRY. By Puiz. With Numer. NOTICE. and do much harm which is not gperelly ** 
e 4 naa . reaso n- 
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